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LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 


BY CHARLES DICKENS, Ese., (“ BOZ.”’) 
CHAPTER L. 


INTRODUCTORY, CONCERNING THE PEDIGREE OF THE CHUZZLEWI1 
FAMILY. 

As no lady or gentleman, with any claims to polite breeding, can possi- 
bly sympathize with the Chuzzlewit Family without being first assured 
of the extreme antiquity of the race, it is a great satisfaction to know 
that it is undoubtedly descended in a direct line from Adam and Eve; 
and was, in the very earliest times, closely connected with the agricultu- 
ralinterest. If it should ever be argued by grudging and malicious per- 


| 


matron of some destructive principles, and so familiarized to the use and 


composition of inflammatory and combustible engines, that she was call- 


sons, that a Chozzlewit, in any period of the family history, displayed an | 


overweeing amount of family pride, surely the weakness will be con- 


sidered not only pardonable, bat laudable, when the immense superiority | 


of the house to the rest of mankind, in respect of this its ancient origi- 
gin, is taken into account. 

,_ It is remarkable that there was, in the oldest family of which we have 
any record, a murderer and a vagabond. so we never fail to meet, in the 
records of all old families, with innumerable repetitions of the same 
phase of character. Indeed, it may be laid down as a general principle, 
that the more extended the ancestry, the greater the amount of violence 
and vagabondism ; for, in ancient days, those two ¢musements, combining 
a wholesome excitement with a promising means of repairing shattered 
fortunes, were at once the ennobling pursuit and the healthful recreation 
of the Quality of this land. 

Consequently, it isa source of inexpressible comfort and happiness 
to find, that in various periods of our history, the Chuzzlewits were ac- 
tively connected with divers slaughterous conspiracies and bloody frays. 
It is farther recorded of them, that being clad from head to heel in steel 
of proof, they did on many occasions lead their leather-jerkined soldiers 
to the death with invincible courage, and afterward return home grace- 
fully to their relations and friends. 

There can be no doubt that at least one Chuzzlewit came over with 
WiHiam the Conqueror. It dues not appear that this illustrious ancestor 
‘came over” that monarch, to empley the vulgar phrase, at any subse- 
juent period, inasmuch as the Family do not seem to have been ever 
greatly distinguished by the possession of landed estate. And it is well 
known that for the bestowal of that kind of property upon his favorites, 
the liberality and gratitude of the Norman were as remarkable, as those 
virtues are usually found to be in great men when they give away what 
belongs to other people. 

Perhaps in this place the history may pause to congratulate itself upon 
the enormous amount of bravery, wisdom, eloquence, virtue, gentle birth, 
and true nobility, that appears to have come into England with the Nor 
man Invasion: an amount which the genealogy of every ancient family 
lends its aid to swell, and which would beyond all question have been 
found to be just as great, and to the full as prolific in giving birth to long 
lines of chivalrous descendants, boastful of their origin, even though Wil- 
liam the Conqueror had been William the Conquered: a change of cir- 


difference in this respect. 

There was unquestionably a Chuzzlewit in the Gunpowder Pilot, if, in- 
deed, the arch-traitor, Fawkes himself, were not a scion of this remark- 
able stock; as he might easily have been, supposing another Chuzzlewit 
to have emigrated to Spain in the previous generation, and there inter- 
married with a Spanish lady, by whom he had issue, one olive-complex- 
ioned son. This probable conjecture is strengthened, if not absolutely 
confirmed, by a fact which cannot fail to be interesting to those who are 
curious in tracing the progress of hereditary tastes through the lives of 
their unconscious inheritors. It is a notable circumstance that in these 
later times, many Chuzzlewits, being unsuccessful in other pursuits, have, 
without the smallest rational hope of enriching themselves, or any con- 
ceivable reason, set up as coal-merchants; and have, month after month, 
continued to watch a small stock of coals, without, in any one instance, 
negotiating with a purchaser. The remarkable similarity between this 
course of proceeding and that adupted by their Great Ancestor beneath 
the vaults of the Parliament House at Westminster, is too obvious and 
too full of interest to stand in need of comment. . 

It is also clearly proved by the oral traditions of the Family, that there 
existed, at some one period of its history which is not distinctly stated, a 


| vember. 


ed “ The Match Maker,” by which nick-name and by-word she is recog- 
nised in the Family legends to this day. Surely there can be no reason- 
able doubt that this was the Spanish lady: the mother of Chuzzlewit 
Fawkes. 

But there is one other piece of evidence, having immediate reference 
to their close connexion with this memorable event in English history, 
which must carry conviction, even te a mind (if such mind there be) 
remaining unconvinced by these presumptive proofs. 

There was, within a few years, in the possession of a highly respecta- 
ble and in every way credible and unimpeachable member of the Chuz- 
zlewit Family (for his bitterest enemy never dared to bint at his being 
otherwise than a wealthy man,) a dark lantern of undoubted antiquity; 
rendered «till more interesting by being in shape and pattern, extremely 
like such as are in use atthe presentday. Now this gentleman, since 
deceased, was at all times ready to make oath, and did again and again 
set forth upon his solernn asseveration, that he had frequently heard his 
grandmother say, when contemplating this venerable relic, * Aye, aye! 
This was carried by my fourth son on the fifth of November, when he 
was a Guy Fawkes.” These remarkable words wrought (as well they 
might) a strong impression on his mind, and he was in the habit of re- 
peating them very often. The just interpretation which they bear, and 
the conclusion to which they lead, are triumphant and irresistible. The 
old lady, naturally strong minded, was nevertheless frail and fading; she 
was notoriously subject to that confusion of ideas, or, to say the least, of 
speech, to which age and garrulity are liable. The slight, the very 
slight confusion, apparent in these expressions, is manifest and is ludic 
rously easy of correction. “Aye, aye,” quoth she, and it will be ob- 
served that no emendation whatever is necessary to be made in these 
two initiative remarks. ‘Aye, aye! This lantern was carried by my 
forefather’’—not fourth son, which is prepostercus—“ on the fifth of No- 
And he was Guy Fawkes.” Here we have a remark at once 
consistent, clear, natural, and in strict accordance with the character of 
the speaker. Indeed the anecdote is so plainly susceptible of this mean- 


| ing, and no other, that it would be hardly worth recording in its original 





— 


state, were it not a proof of what may be (as very often is,) effected not 
only in historical prose but in imaginative poetry, by the exercise of a 
little ingenious labor on the part of #tommentator. 

It has been said that there is no instance in modern times, of a Chuz- 
zlewit having been found on terms of imtimacy with the great. But here 
again the sneering detractors who weave such miserable figures from 
their malicious brains, are stricken dumb by evidence. For letters are 
yet in the possession of various branches of the family, from which it 
distinctly appears, being stated in so many words, that one Diggory Chuz- 
zlewit was in the habit of perpetually dining with Duke Humphrey. So 
constantly was he a guest at that nobleman’s table indeed; and so un- 
ceasingly were his Grace’s hospitality and companionship forced, as it 
were, upon him; that we find him uneary, and full of constraint and re- 
luctance; writing his friends to the effect that if they fail to do so and 
so by the bearer, he will have no choice but to dine again with Duke 


| Humphrey; and expressing himself in a very marked and extraordinary 
cumstances which, it is quite certain, would have made no manner of | 


manner as one surfeited of high life and gracious company. 

It has been rumored, and it is needless to say the rumor originated in 
the same base quarters, that a certain male Chuzzlewit, whose birth must 
be admicted to be involved in some obscurity, was of very mean and low 
descent. How stands the proof! When the son of that individual, to 


| whom thesecret of his father’s birth was supposed to have been com- 


municated by his father in his lifetime, lay upon his death bed, this ques- 
tion was put to him in a distinct, solemn, and formal way: “ Toby 
Chuzzlewit, who was your grandfather?” To which he, with his last 
breath, no less distinctly, solemnly, and formally replied: ‘The Lord No 
Zoo.” Tt may be said—it has been said, for human wickedness has no 
limits—that there is no Lord of that name, and that among the titles 
which have become extinct, none at all resembling this, in sound even, is 
to be discovered. But what is the irresistible inference? Rejecting a 
theory broached by some well-meaning but mistaken persons, that this 
Toby Chuzzlewit’s grandfather, to judge from his name, must surely have 
been a mandarin (which is wholly insupportable, for there is no pretence 
of his grandmother ever having been out of this country, or of any man- 
darin having been in it within some years of his father’s birth: ex 

those in the tea shops, which cannot for a moment be regarded as 
having any bearing on the question, one way or other,) rejecting this by- 
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pothesis, is it not manifest that Mr. Toby Chuzzlewit had either received 
the name imperfectly from his father, or that he had forgotten it, or that 
he had mispronounced it? and thas even at the recent period in ques- 
tion, the Chuazlewits were connected by a bend sinister, or kind of heral- 
dic over-the-left, with some unknown noble and illustrious house ? 

From documentary evidence, yet preserved in the family, the fact is 
clearly established that in the comparatively modern days of the Diggo- 
ry Chuzzlewit before mentioned, one of its members had attained to very 
great wealth and influence. Throughout such fragmerts of his corres- 
pondence as have escaped the ravages of the moths (who, in right of 


their extensive absorption of the contents of deeds and papers, may be | 


called the general registers of the Insect World,) we find him making 


constant reference to an uncle, in respect of whom he would seem to | 


have entertained great expectations, as he was in the habit of seeking to 


propitiate his favor by presents of plate, jewels, books, watches, and | 
other valuable articles. Thus he writes on one occasion to his brother | 


in reference toa gravy-spoon, the brother's property, which he (Diggory) 
would appear to have borrowed or otherwise possessed himself of: 
“Do not be angry, | nave parted with it—to my uncle.’’ On another 
oceasion he expresses himself in a similar manner with regard to a 
child’s mug which bad been entrusted to him to get repaired. On ano- 
ther occasion he says, ‘‘I have bestowed upon that irresistible uncle of 


mine everything I ever possessed.” And that he was in the habit of | 


paying long and constant visits to this gentleman at his mansion, if in- 
deed, he did not wholly reside there, is manifest from the following sen- 
tence: “ With the exception of the suit of clothes I carry about with me, 
the whole of my wearing apparel is at present at my uncle’s.” This 
gentleman’s patronage and influence must have been very extensive, for 
his nephew writes, “ His interest is too high”— It i¢ too much’— 
“It is tremendous’’—and the like. Suill it does not appear (which is 
strange) to have procured for him any lucrative post at court or elsewhere, 
or to have conferred upon him any other distinction than that which was 


necessarily included in the countenance of so great a man, and the being | 


invited by him to certain entertainments, so splendid and costly in their 
nature that he emphatically calls them ‘ Golden Balls,”’ 

It is needless to multiply instances of the high and lofty statien, and 
the vast importance of the Chuzzlewits, at different periods. If it came 
within the scope of reasonable probability that further proofs were re- 
quired, they might be heaped upon each other until they formed an 
Alps of testimony, beneath which the boldest scepticism should be 
crushed and beaten flat. As a goodly tumulus is already collected, and 
decently pattened up above the Family grave, the present chapter is 
content to leave it as it is: merely adding, by way of a final spadeful, 


that many Chuzzlewits, both male and female, are proved to demonstra- | 


tion, on the faith of letters written by their own mothers, to have had 
chiselled noses, undeniable chins, forms that might have served the sculp- 
tor for a model, exquisitely-turned limbs, and polished foreheads of so 
transparent a texture that the blue veins might be seen branching off in 
various directions, like 80 many roads on an etheral map. This fact in 
itself, though it had been a solitary one, would have utterly settled and 
clenched the business in hand; for it is well known, on the authority of 
all the cooks which treat of such matters, that every one of these phe- 
nomena, but especially that of the chiselling, are invariably peculiar to, 
and only make themselves apparent in, persons of the very best con- 
dition. 

This history, having, to its own satisfaction, (and, consequently) to 
the full contentment of all its readers,) proved the Chuzzlewits to have 
had an origin, and to have been at one time or other of an importance 


which cannot fail to render them highly improving and acceptable ac- | 


quaintance to all right-minded individuals, may now proceed in earnest 
with its task. And having shown that they must have bad, by reason of 
their ancient birth, a pretty large share of the foundation and increase 
of the human family, it will one day become its province to submit, that 
such of its members as shall be introduced in these pages, have still 


many counterparts and prototypes in the Great World about us. At pre- | 


sent it contents itself with remarking, in a general way, on this head: 
Firstly, that it may be safely asserted and yet without implying any di- 
rect participation in the Monboddo doctrine touching the probability of 
the human race having once been monkeys, the men do play very strange 
and extraordinary tricks. Secondly, and yet without trenching on the 
Blumenbach theory as to the descendants of Adam having a vast number 
of qualities which belong more particularly to swine than to any other 
class of animals in the creation, that some men certainly are remarkable 
for taking uncommon good care of themselves. 


CHAPTER II. 


WHEREIN CERTAIN PERSONS ARE PRESENTED TO THE READER, WITH 
WHOM HE MAY, IF HE PLEASE, BECOME BETTER ACQUAINTED. 


It was pretty late in the autumn of the year, when the declining sun, 


struggling through the mist which had obscured it all day, looked bright- | 
ly down upon a little Wiltshire village, within an easy journey of the fair | 


old town of Salisbury. 
Like a sudden flash of memory or spirit kindling up the mind of an 
old man, it shed a glory upon the scene, in which its departed youth and 


freshness seemed to live again. The wet grass sparkled in the light; | 


the scanty patches of verdure in the hedges—where a few green twigs 
yet stood together bravely, resisting to the last the tyranny of nipping 


winds and early frosts—touk heart and brightened up; the stream which | 


had been dull and sullen all day long, broke out into a cheerful smile; 
the bi<ds began to chirp and twitter on the naked boughs, as though the 











hopeful creacures half believed that winter had gone by, and spring had 
come already. The vane upon the tapering spire of the old church 
glistened from its lofty station in sympathy with the general gladness; 
and from the ivy-shaded windows such gleams of light shone back upon 
the glowing sky, that it seemed as if the quiet buildings were the hoard- 
ing-place of twenty summers, and all their ruddiness and warmth were 
stored within. 

Even those tokens of the season which emphatically whispered of the 
coming winter, graced the landscape, and, for the moment, tinged its 
livelier features with no oppressive air of sadness. The fallen leaves, 
| with which the ground was strewn, gave forth a pleasant fragrance, and 
| subduing all harsh sounds of distant feet and wheels, created a repose in 
gentle unison with the light scattering of seed hither and thither by the 
distant husbandman, and with the noiseless passage of the plough as it 
turned up the rich brown earth, and wrought a graceful patiern in the 
| stubbled fields. On the motionless branches of some trees, autumn ber- 

ries hung like clusters of coral beads, as in those fabled orchards where 
the fruits were jewels; others, stripped of all their garniture, stood, 
each the centre of its little heap of bright red leaves, watching their 
slow decay ; others again, still wearing theirs, had them all crunched 
and crackled up, as though they had been burnt; about the stems of 
| some were piled, in ruddy mounds, the apples they had borne that year ; 
while others (hardy evergreens this class) showed somewhat stern and 
gloomy in their vigor, as charged by nature with the admonition that it 
, is not to her more sensitive and joyous favorites, she grants the longest 
term of life. Still athwart their darker boughs, the sun-beams struck 
out paths of deeper gold; and the red light, mantling in among their 
| swarthy branches, used them as foils to set its brightness off, and aid the 
lustre of the dying day. 

A moment, and its glory was no more. The sun went down beneath 

| the long dark lines of bill and cloud which piled up in the west an airy 
city, wall heaped on wall, and battlement on battlement; the light was 
all withdrawn; the shining church turned cold and datk; the stream 
| forgot to smile; the birds were silent; and the gloom of winter dwelt 
on everything. 

An evening wind uprose too, and the slighter branches cracked and 
| rattled as they moved, in skeleton dances, to its moaning music. The 
| withering leaves no longer quiet, hurried to and fro in search of shelter 
| from its chill pursuit; the laborer unyoked his horses, and with head 

bent down, trudged briskly home beside them; and from the cottage 
| windows, lights began to’glance and wink upon the darkening fields. 
| Then the village forge came out in all its bright importance. The 
lusty bellows ruared Ha ha! to the clear fire, which roared in turn, and 
bade the shining sparks dance gaily to the merry clinking of the ham- 
mers on tbe anvil. The gleaming iron, in its emulation, sparkled too, 
, and shed its red-hot gems around profusely. The strong smith and his 
| men dealt such strokes upon their woik, as made even the melancholy 
| night rejoice; and brought a glow into its dark face as it hovered about 
the doors and windows, peeping curiously in above the shoulders of a 
dozen loungers. As to this idle company, there they steod, spellbound 
by the place, and, casting now and then a glance upon the darkness in 
| their rear, settled their lazy elbows more at ease upon the gill, and 
leaned a little further in: no more disposed to tear themselves away, 
than if they hed been born to cluster rouod the blazing hearth like so 
many crickets. 
Out upon the angry wind! how fiom sighing, it began to bluster round 
| the merry forge, banging at the wicket, and grumbling in the chimney, 
| as if it bullied the jolly bellows for doing any thing to order. And what 
an impotent swagger it was too, for all its noise: for if it had any influ- 
ence on that hoarse companion, it was but to make him roar his cheerful 
song the louder, and by consequence to make the fire burn the brighter, 

| and the sparks to dance more gaily yet: at length, they whizzed so mad- 
ly round and round, that it was too much for such a surly wind to bear : 
so off it flew with a howl: giving the old sign before the alehouse-door 
such a cuff as it went, that the Blue Dragon was more rampant than 
usual ever afterwards, and indeed, before Christmas, reared clean out of 
his crazy frame. 

It was small tyranny for a respectable wind to go wreaking bis venge- 
ance on such poor creatures as the fallen leaves, but this wind happening 
to come up with a great heap of them just after venting its humor on the 
insulted Dragon, did so disperse and scatter them that they fled away, 
pell-mell, some here, some there, rolling over each other, whirling round 
and round upon their thin edges, taking frantic flights into the air, and 
playing all manner of extraordinary gambols in the extremity of their 
distress. Nor was this enough for its malicious fury, for not content 
with driving them abroad, it charged smal] parties of them and hunted 
them into the wheelwright’s saw-pit, and below the planks and timbers 

| in the yard, and, scattering the saw-dust in the air, ic looked for them 
| underneath, and when it did meet with any, whew! how it drove them 
on and followed at their heels ! 

The scared leaves only flew the faster for all this: and a giddy chase 
it was: for they got into unfrequented places, where there was no out- 
| let, and where their pursuer kept them eddying round and round at his 
pleasure; and they crept urdez the eaves of houses, and clung tightly to 
the sides of hay-ricks, like bats; and tore in at open chamber windows, 
| and cowered close to hedges; and in short went anywhere for safety.— 
But the oddest feat they achieved was, to take advantage of the sudden 
opening of Mr. Pecksniff’s front-door, to dash wildly into his passage ; 
whither the wind following close upon them, and finding the back-door 
open, incontinently blew out the lighted candle held by Miss Pecksniff, 


































































































































































and slammed the front-door against Mr. Pecksniff who was at that mo- 
ment entering, with such violence, that in the twinkling of an eye he lay 
on his back at the bottom of the steps. Being by this time weary of 
such trifling performances, the boisterous rover hurried away rejoicing, | 
roaring over moor and meadow, hill and flat, until it got out to sea, | 
where it met with other winds similarly disposed, and made a night 
of it. 

In the meantime Mr. Pecksniff, having received, from a sharp angle 
in the bottom step but one, that sort of kneck on the head which lights 
up, for the patient’s entertainment, an imaginary general illumination, of 
very bright short-sixes, lay placidly staring at his own street-door. And | 
it would seem to have been more suggestive in its aspect than street-doors 
usually are; fur he continued to lie there, rather a lengthy than an unrea- | 
sonable time, without so much as wondering whether he was hurt or no: 
neither, when Miss Pecksniff enquired through the key-hole in shrill 
voice, which might have belonged to a wind in its teens, ‘‘ Who's there?” 
did he make any reply: nor, when Miss Pecksniff opened the door again, 
and shadiog the candle with her hand, peered out, and looked provokingly 
round him, and about him, and over him, and everywhere but at him, did 
be offer any remark, or indicate in any manner the least hint of a desire 
to be picked up. | 

“« ] see you,”’ cried Miss Peckesniff, to the ideal inflictor of a runaway | 
knock. ‘ You'll catch it, Sir!” | 

Sull Mr. Pecksniff, perhaps from having caught it already, said 
nothing. 

‘‘ You’re round the corner now,” cried Miss Iecksniff. She said it at 
a venture, but there was appropriate matter in it too; for Mr. Peckaniff, 
being in the act of extingwishing the candles before mentioned pretty 
rapidly, and of reducing the number of brass knobs on his street-door 
from four or five hundred (which had previously been juggling of their 
own accord before his eyes in a very novel manner) to a dozen or so, 
might in one sense have been said to be coming round the corner, and | 
just turning it. 

With a sharp-delivered warning relative to the cage and the constable, 
and the stocks and the gallows, Miss Pecksniff was about to close the 
door again, when Mr, Pecksniff (being still at the bottom of the steps) 





raised himself on one elbow, and sneezed. 

“ That voice !” cried Miss Pecksniff, “‘ my parent!” 

At this exclamation, another Miss Pecksniff bounced ont of the parlor; 
and the two Miss Pecksniffs, with many incoherent expressions, dragged 
Mr. Pecksniff into an upright posture. 

“Pa!” they cried in concert. “Pa! Speak, Pa! Do not look so 
wild, my dearest Pa!” F 

But as a gentleman’s looks, in such a case of all others, are by no 
means under his own control, Mr. Pecksniff continued to keep his mouth | 
and his eyes very wide open, and to drop his lower jaw, somewhat after | 
the manner of a toy nut cracker: and as his hat had fallen off, and his | 
face was pale, and his hair erect, and his coat muddy, the spectacle he | 
presented was so very doleful, that neither of the Miss Pecksniffs could | 
repress an involuntary screech. 

* That'll do,” said Mr. Pecksniff. “I’m better.” 

** He’s come to himself!”’ cried the youngest Miss Pecksniff. | 

“tHe speaks again!” exclaimed the eldest. With which joyful words | 
they kissed Mr. Pecksniff on either cheek; and bore him into the house. | 
Presently, the youngest Miss Pecksniff ran out again to pick up his bat, | 
his brown paper parcel, his umbrella, his gloves, and other small arti 
cles; and that done, and the door closed, beth young ladies applied | 
themselves to tendiog Mr. Pecksniff’s wounds in the back parlor. 

They were not very serious in their nature: being limited to abrasions | 
on what the eldest Miss Pecksniff called the “ knobby parts’’ of her pa- | 
rent’s anatomy, such as his knees and elbows, and to the development | 
of an entirely new organ unknown to phrenologists, on the back of his | 
head. These injuries having been comforted externally, with patches of | 
pickled brown paper, and Mr. Pecksniff having been comforted internal- 
ly, with some stiff brandy-and-water, the eldest Miss Pecksniff sat 
down to make the tea, which wasall ready. In the meantime the | 
youngest Miss Pecksniff brought from the kitchen a smoking dish of | 
ham and eggs, and, setting the same before her father, took up her sta | 
tion on a low stool at his feet: thereby bringing her eyes on a level with | 
the tea board. 

It must not be inferred from this position of humility, that the young- 
est Miss Pecksniff was so young as to be, as one may say, forced to sit | 
upon @ stool, by reason of the shortness of her legs. Miss Pecksniff sat 
upon a stool, because of her simplicity and innocence, which were very 
great: very great. Miss Pecksniff sat upon a stool, because she was all 
girlishness and playfulness, and wildoess, and kittenish buoyancy. She | 
was the most arch and at the same time the most artless creature, was | 
the youngest Miss Pecksniff, that you can possibly imagine. It was her | 
great charm. She was too fresh and guileless, and too full of child-like | 
vivacity, was the youngest Misa Pecksniff, to wear combs in her hair, or | 
to turn it up, or to frizzle it, or braid it. She wore it in a crop, a loosely 
flowing crop, which had so many rows of curls in it, that the top row 
was only one curl. Moderately buxom was her shape, and quite wo- | 

manly too; but sometimes—yes, sometimes—she even wore a pinafore: | 
and how charming that was! Oh! she was indeed “a gushing thing” 
(as a young gentleman had observed in verse, in the poet’s-corner of a 
provincial newspaper,) was the youngest Miss Pecksniff! 

Mr. Pecksniff was a moral man: a grave man, a man of noble senti- 
ments, and epeech: and he had had her christened Mercy. Mercy! ob, 
whet e@ charming name for such @ pure-souled being, as the youngest 
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Miss Pecksn'ff! Her sister's name was Charity. There was a good 
thing! Mercyand Charity! And Charity, with her fine strong sense, 
and her mild, yet not reproachful gravity, was so well named, and did 
2o well set off and illustrate her sister! Whata pleasant sight was that, 
the contrast they presented: to see each loved and loving one sympe- 
thising with, and devoted to, and leaning on, and yet correcting and 
counter-checking, and, as it were, antidoting, the other! To behold 
each damsel, in her very admiration of her sister, setting up in business 
forherself on an entirely different principle, and announcing no connex- 


| ion with over the-way, and if the quality of goods at that establishment 


don’t please you, you are respectfully invited to favor Me with a call !— 
And the crowning circumstance of the whole delightful catalogue was, 
that both the fair creatures were so utterly unconscious of all this! They 
had no idea of it. They no more thought or dreamed of it, than Mr. 
Pecksniff did. Nature played them off against each other; they had no 
hand in it, the two Miss Pecksniffs. 

It has been remarked that Mr. Pecksniff was amoral man. So he 


| was. Perhaps there never was a more moral man than Mr. Pecksniff: 


especially in his conversation ani correspondence. It was once said of 


| him by a homely admirer, that he had a Fortunatus’s purse of good sen- 


timents in his inside. In this particular he was like the girl in the 
fairy tale, except that if they were not actual diamonds which fell from 
his lips, they were the very brightest paste, and shone prodigiously.— 
He was a most exemplary man: fuller of virtuous precept than a copy- 
book. Some people likened him to a direction-post, which is always 
telling the way to a place, and never goes there: but tkese were his ene- 
mies; the shadows cast by bis brightness; that was all. His very 
throat was moral. You saw a good deal of it. You looked overs 
very low fence of white cravat (whereof no man had ever beheld the 
tie, for he fastened it behind,) and there it lay, a valley between two 
jutting heights of collar, serene wnd whiskerless before you. It seem- 
ed to say, on the part of Mr. Pecksniff, “ There is no deception, ladies 
and gentlemen, all is peace: a holy calm pervades me.’ So did his 
hair, just grizzled with an iron-grey, which was all brushed off his fore- 
head, and stvod bolt upright, or slightly drooped in kindred action with 
his heavy eyelids. Sodid his person, which was sleek though free from 
corpulency. So did his manner, which was sort and oily. In a word, 
even his plain black suit, and state of widower, and dangling double 
eye-glass, all tending to the same purpose, and cried aloud, “ Behold the 
mora )Pecksniff!” 

The brazen plate upon the door (which being Mr. Pecksniff’s, could 
not lie) bore this inscription, “‘ Pecxsnirr, ARcnitEct,”’ to which Mr. 
Pecksniff, on his cards of business, added, “‘ ann LanpD Surveror.— 
In one sense, and only one, he may be said to have been a Land Sur- 
veyor on a pretty large scale, as an extensive prospect lay stretched out 
before the windows of his house. Of his architectural doings, nothing 
was clearly known, except that he had never designed or built anything ; 
but it was generally understood that his knhwledge of the science was 
almest awful in its profundity. 

Mr. Pecksniff’s professional engagements, indeed, were almost, if not 


| entirely, confined to the reception of pupils; for the collection of rents, 


with which pursuit he occasionally varied and relieved his graver toibs, 
can hardly be said to be a strictly architectural employment. His genius 
lay in ensnaring parents and guardians, and of pocketing premiums. 
A young gentleman’s premium being paid, and the young gentleman 


| come to Mr. Pecksniff’s house, Mr. Pecksniff borrowed his case of ma- 


thematical instruments (if silver-mounted or otherwise valuable); en- 
treated him, from that moment, to consider himself one of the family ; 
complimented him highly on his parents.or guardians, as the case might 
be; and turned him loose in a spacious room on the two-pair front; 
where, in the company of certain drawing-boards, parallel rulers, very 
stiff legged compasses, and two, or perhaps three, other young gentlemen 

he improved himself, for three or five years, according to his articles, in 
making elevations of Salisbury Cathedral from every possible point of 
sight; and in constructing in the air a vast quantity of Castles, Houses 
of Perliament, and other Public Buildings. Perhaps in no place in the 
world were so many gorgeous edifices of this class erected as under Mr. 
Pecksniff's auspices; and if but one twentieth part of the churches which 
were built in that front room, with one or other of the Mies Pecksniffs at 
the altar in the act of marrying the architect, could only be made availa- 

ble by the parliamentary commissioners, no more churches would be 
wanted for at least five centuries. 

“ Even the worldly goods of which we have just disposed,” said Mr. 
Peckaniff, glancing round the table when he had finished, “even cream 
sogar, tea, toast, ham,—” 

“ And eggs,”’ suggested Charity in a low voice. 

“« And egga,’’ said Mr. Pecksniff, ‘even they have their moral. Sve 
how they come and go! Every pleasure is transitory. We ean’t even 
eat, long. If we indulge in harmless fluids, we get the dropsy; if inex 
citing liquids, we getdrunk. What a soothing reflection is that !”’ 

“ Don’t say we get drunk Pa,” urged the eldest Miss Pecksniff. 

“When I say, we, my dear,” returned her father, “ I mean mankind 
in general; the human race, considered as a body, and not as individu- 
als. There is nothing personal in morality, my love. Even such a 
thing as this,” said Mr. Pecksniff, laying the forefinger of his hand upon 
the brown paper patch on the top of his head, “ slight casualty, baldness, 
though it be, reminds us that we are but”—he was going to say 
““ worms,” but recollecting that worms were not remarkable for heads of 
hair, he substituted “flesh and blood.” 

“ Which,” cried Mr. Pecksniff after a pause, during which he seemed 
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vo have been casting about for a new moral, and not quite successfully, 
“which is also very soothing. Mercy, my dear, stir the fire and throw 
sp the cinders.” 

The young lady obeyed, and having done s0, resumed her stool, re- 
posed one arm upon ber father’s knee, and laid her blooming cheek upon 
1. Miss Cuarity drew ber chair nearer the fire, as one prepared for con- 
sersation, aud looked towards her father. 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Pecksniff, after a short pause, during which he had 

een silently smiling, and shaking his head at the fire—‘‘ 1 have again 
been furtuaate in the attainment of my object. A new inmate will very 
shortly come among us.” : 

‘A youth, papa?’ asked Charity. 

Ye es, a youth,” said Mr. Pecksniff. ‘‘ He will avail himself of the 
eligible opportunity which now offers, for uniting the advantages of the 
west practical architectural education, with the comforts cf a home, and 
the constant association with some who (however humble their sphere, 
sod limited their capacity) are not unmindful of their moral responsi- 
ilities.” 

“ Piayful—playful warbler,” said Mr. Pecksniff. Ic may be observed 
m connexion with his calling his daughter “a waibler,’’ that she was not 
at all vocal, but that Mr. Pecksniff was in the frequent habit of using any 
word that occurred to him as having a good sound, and rounding a sen- 
wznce well, without much care for its meaning. And he did this so 
boldly, and in such an imposing manner, that he would sometimes stag- 
ger the wisest people with his eloquence, and make them gasp again. 

His enemies asserted, by the way, that a strong trustfulness in sounds 
and furms, was the master-key to Mr. Pecksniff’s character. 

‘Is he handsome, Pa?” enquired the younger daughter. 

Silly Merry!" said the eldest: Merry being fond for Mercy. ‘‘ What 
is the premium, Pa? tell us that.’’ 

Oa good gracious, Cherry!" ctied Miss Mercy, holding up her hands 
with the most winning giggle in the world, “ what a mercenary girl you 
are! oh you naughty, thoughtful prudent thing !”’ 

it was perfectly charming, and worthy of the Pastoral age, to see how 
the twe Miss Pechsniffs slapped each other after this, and then subsided 
nto an embrace expressive of their different dispositions. 

‘He is well-looking,” said Mr. Pecksniff, slowly and distinctly: 
“well-looking enough. Ido not positively expect any immediate pre- 
mium with him.” 

Notwithstanding their different natures, both Charity and Mercy con- 
eared io opening their eyes uncommonly wide at this announcement, and 
a looking for the moment as blank as if their thoughts had actually had 
a direct bearing on the main-chance. 

“ But what of that!”’ said Mr. Pecksniff, 

“ There is disinterestedness in the world, | hope? We are not all ar- 
myed in twe opposite ranks: the offensive and the defensive. Some 
ew there are who walk between; who help the needy as they go; and 
wake no part with either side: umph?”’ 

There was something in these morsels of philanthropy which reas- 
gared the sisters. They exchanged glances, and brightened very much. 

Ob! let us not be for ever calculating, devising, and plotting for the 
wure,” said Mr. Pecksuitl, smiling more and more, and looking at the 
ire as a man might, who was cracking a joke with it: ‘I am weary of 
vach arts. If our inclinations are but good and open-hearted, let us gra- 
nfy them boldly, though they bring upon us, Loss instead of Profit. Eh, 
Charity ?”’ 

Glancing towards his daughters for the first time since he had begun 
these reflections, and seeing that they both smiled, Mr. Pecksniff eyed 
them for an instant so jocosely, (though still with a kind of saintly wag- 
gisbness), that the younger one was moved to sit upon his knee forth- 
with, put ber fair arms round his neck and kiss him twenty times. Du- 
ing the whole of this affectionate display, she laughed to a most im- 
moderate extent: in which hilarious indulgence even the prudent Cher- 
vy joined. 

“ Tut, tut,” said Mr. Pecksniff, pushing his latest born away, and run- 
sing his fingers through his hair, as he resumed his tranquil face.— 
*Whiat folly is this! Let us take heed how we laugh without reason, 
est we cry with it. What is the domestic news since yesterday? John 
Westlock is gone, I hope ?”’ 

‘Indeed no,” said Charity. 

‘And why not?” returned her father. ‘‘ His term expired yesterday. 
ind his box was packed, I know; for I saw it, in the morning, standing 
m the hall.” 

‘ He slept last night at the Dragon,” returned the young lady, “ and 
Mr. Pinch was not home till very late.”’ 

“ And when I saw htm on the stairs this morning, Pa,” said Mercy 
with her usual sprightliness, “ he looked, oh goodness, such a mcnster! 
with his face all manner of colors, and his eyes as dull as if they had 
seen boiled, and his head aching dreadfully, I am sure from the look of 
t, and his clothes smelling, oh it’s impossible to say how strong, of '’— 
bere the young lady shuddered—* of smoke and punch.” 

‘‘ Now [ think,” said Mr. Pecksniff with his accustomed gentleness, 
shough still with the air of one who suffered under injury without com- 
plaint, “I think Mr. Pinch might have done better than choose for his 
sompanion one who, at the close of a lonz intercourse, had endeavored, 
»s he knew, to wound my feelings. Iam not quite sure that this was 
delicate in Mr. Pinch. Lam not quite sure that this was kind ia Mr. 
Pinch. I will go further and say, [am not quite sure that this was even 
ardinarily grateful in Mr. Pinch.’ 

“ But what can any one expect from Mr, Pinch!” cried Charity, with 


still smiling at the fire.— 
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as strong and scornful an emphasis on the name as if it would have gi- 
ven ber unspeakable pleasure to express it, in an acted charade, on the 
calf of that gentleman’s leg. 

“ Ay, ay,” returned her father raising his hand mildly: “it is very 
well to say what can we expect from Mr. Pinch, but Mr. Pinch is a fel- 
low-creature, my dear; Mr. Pinch is an item in the vast total of humani- 
ty, my love; and we have a right, it is our duty, to expectin Mr. Pinch 
some development of those better qualities, the possession of which in 
our own persons inspires our humble self-respect. No,” continued Mr. 
Pecksnifl. “No! Heaven forbid that I should say, nothing can be ex- 
pected from Mr. Pinch; or that | should say, nothing can be expected 
from any man alive (even the most degraded, which Mr. Pinch is not, 
no really); but Mr. Pinch has disappointed me: he has hert me: [ 
think a ‘little the worse of him on this account, but not of human nature 
Oh no, no!” 

“ Hark!’ said Miss Charity, holding up her finger, as a gentle rap 
was heard at the street door. ‘‘ There is the creature! Now mark my 
words, be has come back with John Westlock for his box, and is going to 
help him take it to the mail. Only mark my words if that isn’t his in- 
tention !”’ 

Even as she spoke, the box appeared to be in progress of conveyance 
from the house, but afier a brief murmuring of question and answer, it 
was put down again, and somebody knocked at the parlor door. 

“Come in!” cried Mr. Pecksniff—net severely; only virtuously.— 
“Come in!”’ 

Au ungainly, awkward-looking man, extremely short-sighted, and pre- 
maturely bald, availed himself of this permission; and seeing that Mr. 
Pecksnifl sat with his back towards him, gazing at the fire, stood hesita- 
ting, with the door in his hand. He was far from handsome certainly ; 
and was dressed in a snuff-colored suit, of an uncouth make at the best, 
which, being shrunken with long wear, was twisted and tortured into all 
kinds of odd shapes; but notwithstanding his attire, and his clumsy 
figure, which a great stoop in his shoulders, and a ludicrous habit he had 
of thrusting his head forward, by no means redeemed, one would not 
have been disposed (unless Mc. Pecksniff said so) to consider him a bad 
fellow by any means. He was perhaps about thirty, but he might have 
been alinost any age between sixteen and sixty: being one of those 
strange creatures who never decline into an ancient appearance, but look 
their oldest when they are very young, and get it over at once. 

Keeping his hand upon the lock of the door, he glanced from Mr. 
l’ecksniff to Merey, from Mercy to Charity, and from Charity to Mr. 
Pecksniff again, several] times; but the young ladies being as intent upon 
the fire as their father was, and nvither ef the three taking any notice of 
him, he was fain to say, at last, 

“Oa! L beg your pardon, Mr. Pecksniff: 1 beg your pardon for intru- 
ding : but—” 

‘“No intrusion, Mr. Pinch,” said that gentleman very sweetly, but 
without looking round. ‘ Pray be seated, Mr. Pinch. Have the good- 
ness to shutthe door, Mr. Pinch, if you please.” 

‘Certainly, sir,” said Pinch: not doing so, however, but holding it 
rather wider open than before, and beckoning nervously to somebody 
without: “ Mr. Westlock, sir, hearing that you were come home’’— 

“Mr. Pinch, Mr. Pinch!” said Pecksniff, wheeling his chair about, 
and looking at him with an aspect of the deepest melancholy, ‘I did 
not expect this from you. 1 have not deserved this from you !”’ 

“No, but upon my word sir’’—urged Pinch. 

‘“‘ The less you say, Mr. Pinch,” interposed the other, “the better. I 
utter no complaint. Make no defence.” 

“No, but do have the goodness, sir,’’ cried Pinch, with great earnest- 
ness, “if you please. Mr. Westlock, sir, going away for good and all, 
wishes to leave none but friends behind him. Mr. Westlock and you, 
sir, had a little difference the other day; you have had many little dif- 
ferences.”’ 

“ Little differences !”’ cried Charity. 

‘* Little differences !"’ echoed Mercy. 

“ My loves!’ said Mr. Pecksniff, with the same serene upraising of 
his hand ; “‘ My dears !’’ after a solemn pause he meekly bowed to Mr. 
Pinch, as who should say, ‘‘ Proceed ;” but Mr. Pinch was so very much 
at a loss how to resume, and looked so helplessly at the two Miss Peck- 
sniffs, that the conversation would most probably have terminated there, 
if a good-looking youth, newly arrived at man’s estate, had not stepped 
forward from the doorway and taken up the®thread of the discourse. 

“Come, Mr. Pecksniff,”” he said with a smile, “ don’t let there be any 
ill-blood between us, pray. I am sorry we have ever differed, and ex- 
tremely sorry I have ever given you offence. Bear me no ill-will at part- 
ing, sir.” 

‘«T bear,’ 
earth.” 

“TI told you he didn’t,” said Pinch in an under tone; “I knew he 
didn’t! He always says he don’t.” 

“‘ Then you will shake hands, sir?” cried Westlock,”’ advancing a step 
or two, and bespeaking Mr. Pinch’s close attention by a glance. 

“‘Umph!” said Mr. Pecksnitf, in bis most winning tone. 

** You will shake hands, sir.” 

‘No, John,” said Mr. Pecksnisf, with a calmness quite ethereal; “no, 
I will not shake hands, John. I have forgiven you. I had already for- 
given you, even before you ceased to reproach and taunt me. I have 


’ 


answered Mr. Pecksniff, mildly, “no ill-will to any man on 


| embraced you in the spirit, John, which is better than shaking hands.” 


“Pinch,” said the youth, turning towards him, with a hearty disgust 
of his late master, “‘ what did I tell you?” 
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Poor Pinch looked down uneasily et Mr. Pecksniff, whose eye was | 
fixed upon him as it had been from the first: and looking up at the ceil- | 
ing again, made no reply. 

“As to your forgiveness, Mr. Pecksniff,” said the youth, “I'll not 
have it upon such terms. I won't be forgiven.” 

“Won't you, John?” retorted Mr. Pecksniff, with a smile. “You | 
must. You can’t help it. Forgiveness isa high quality; an exalted | 
virtue; far above your control or influence, John. 1 will forgive you. 
You cannot move me to remember any wrong you have ever done me, 
John.” 

““Wrong!’’ cried the other, with all the heat and impetuosity of his 
age. ‘Here's a pretty fellow! Wrong! Wrong I have done him!— 
He’ll not even remember the five hundred pounds he had with me under 
false pretences ; or the seventy pounds a-year for board and lodging that | 
wail have been dear at seventeen! Here’s a martyr !” 

“Money, John,” said Mr. Pecksniff, “is the root of all evil. I 
grieve to see that it is already bearing evil fruit in you. But I will not 
remember its existence. I will not remember the conduct of that mis- 
guided person”—and here, although he «poke like one at peace with all 
the world, he used an emphasis that plainly said ‘I have my eye upon 
the rascal now’—* that misguided person who has brought you here to- 
night, seeking to disturb (it is a happiness to say, in vain) the heart’s 
+ ne and peace of one who would have shed his dearest blood to serve 

im.’ 

The voice of Mr. Pecksniff trembled as he spoke, and sobs were 
heard from his daughters. Sounds floated on the air, moreover, as if 
two spirit voices had exclaimed: one, “ Beast!” the other “Savage!” 

“ Forgiveness,” said Mr. Pecksniff, “entire and pure forgiveness is 
not incompatible with a wounded heart; perchance when the heart is 
wounded, it becomes a greater virtue. With my breast still wrung and 
grieved to its inmost core by the ingratitude of that person, I am proud 
and glad to say, that I forgive him. Nay! I beg,” cried Mr. Pecksniff, 
raising his voice, as Pinch appeared about to speak, “I beg that individ- 
ual not to offer a remark: he will truly oblige me by not uttering one 
word: just now. I am not sure that Iam equal to the trial. Ina very 
short space of time, I shall have sufficient fortitude, I trust, to converse 
with him as if these events had never happened. But not,” said Mr. 
Pecksniff, turning round again towards the Gre, and waving his hand in 
the direction of the door, ‘ not now.’’ 

“Bah!” cried John Westlock, with the utmost disgust and disdain the 
monosyllable is capable of expressing. ‘ Ladies, good evening. Come, 
Pinch, it’s not worth thinking of. I was right and you were wrong. 
That's a smal] matter; you'll be wiser another time.” 

So saying, he clapped that dejected companion on the shoulder, turned 
upon his heel, and walked out into the passage, whither poor Mr. Pinch, 
after lingering irresolutely in the parlor for a few seconds, expressing in 
his countenance the deepest mental misery and gloom, followed him. 
Then they took up the box between them and sallied out to meet the 
mail. 

That fleet conveyance passed, every night, the cerner of a lane at 
some distance; towards which point they bent their steps. For some 

minutes they walked along in silence, until at length young Westlock 
burst into a loud laugh, and at intervals into another, and another. Still 
there was no response from his companion. 

**T'll tell you what, Pinch!” he said abruptly, after another lengthened 
silence—* You haven't half enough of the devil in you. Half enough! 
You haven’t any.” 

“Weil!” said Pinch, with a sigh, “I don’t know, I’m sure. It’s a 
compliment to say so. If I haven't, I suppose I’m all the better for it.”’ 

* All the better!” repeated his companion tartly: ‘ All the worse, 
you mean to say.”’ ‘ 

‘‘ And yet,” said Pinch, pursuing his own thoughts and not this last 
remark on the part of his friend, “ 1 must have a good deal of what you 
call the devil in me, too, or how could I make Pecksniff so uncomfortable ? 
I wouldn’t have occasioned him so much distress—don’t laugh, please— 
for a mine of money: and Heaven knows I could find good use for it 
too, John. How grieved he was!” 

** He grieved!” returned the other. 

‘“‘ Why didn’t you observe that the tears were almost starting out of 
his eyes!" cried Pinch. ‘Bless my soul, John, is it nothing to see a 
man moved to that extent and know one’s self to be the cause! And 
did you hear him say that he could shed his blood for me?” 

“Do you want any blood shed for you?” returned his friend, with 
considerable irritation. ‘Does he shed anything for you that you do 
want? Does he shed employment for you, instruction for you, pocket- 
money for you? Does he shed even legs of mutton for you in any decent 
proportion to potatoes and garden stuff?” 

“Tam afraid,” said Pinch, sighing again, “ that I’m a great eater: I 
can’t disguise from myself that I'm a great eater. Now you know that, 
Jobn.” 

‘* You a great eater!” retorted his companion, with no less indigna- 
tion than before. ‘‘ How do you know you are?” 

There appeared to be a forcible matter in this inquiry, for Mr. Pinch 
only repeated in an under-tone that he had a strong misgiving on the 
subject, and that he greatly feared he was: 

‘ Besides, whether I am or no,” he added, “that has little or nothing 
to do with his thinking me ungrateful. John, there is scarcely a sin in 
the world that is in my eyes such a crying one as ingratitude; and when 
he taxes me with that, and believes me to be guilty of it, he makes me miee- 

rable and wretched. 


‘Do you think he don’t know that?” returned the other scornfully. 
‘‘ But come, Pinch, before I say anything more to you, just run over the 


"reasons you have for being grateful to him at all, will you? change 


hands first, for the box is heavy. That ‘ll do. Now, go on.” 

“In the first place,” said Pinch, “he took me as his pupil for muck 
less than he asked.” 

“Well,” rejoined his friend, perfectly unmoved by this instance of 
generosity. ‘‘ What in the second place ?” 

“What in the second place!” cried Pinch, in a sort of desperation, 
“why, everything in the second place. My poor old grandmother died 
happy to think that she had put me with such an excellent man. I have 
grown up in his house, I am in his confidence, I am his assistant, he al- 
lows me a salary: when his business improves, my prospects are to im- 
prove too, All this, and a great deal more, is in the second place. And 
in the very prologue and preface to the first place, John, you must con- 


| sider this, which nobody knows better than I: that I was born for much 


plainer and poorer things, that | am not a good hand at his kind of bu- 
siness, and have no talent for it, or indeed for anything else but odds and 
ends that are of no use or service to anybody.” 

He said this with so much earnestness, and in a tone so full of feeling, 
that his companion instinctively changed his manner as he sat down on 
the box (they had by this time reached the finger-post at the end of the 
lane ;) motioned him to sit down beside him; and laid his hand upos 
his shoulder. 

“«T believe you are one of the best fellows in the world,” he said, 
“ Tom Pinch.” 

“Not at all,” rejoined Tom. “If you only knew Pecksniff as well ac 
I do, you might say it of him, indeed, and say it truly.” 

“T'll say anything of him you like,” returned the other, “ and not 
another word to his disparagement.” 

“Tr’s for my sake, then; not his, I am afraid,’ said Pinch, shaking 
his head gravely. 

“For whose you please, Tom, so that it does please you. Oh! He's 
a famous fellow! He never scraped and pesca into his pouch all your 
poor grandmother’s hard savings—she was a housekeeper, wasn’t she, 
Tom 1?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Pinch, nursing one of his large knees, and nodding 
his head: “a gentleman’s housekeeper.” 

‘“ He never scraped and clawed into his pouch all her hard savings; 
dazzling her with prospects of your happiness and advancement, whick 
he knew (and no man better) never would be realized! He never 
speculated and traded on her pride in you, and her having educated 
you, and on her desire that you at least should live to be a gentleman. 
Not he, Tom!” 

“No,” said Tom, looking into his friends’s face, as if he were alittle 
doubtful of his meaning; ‘“ of course not.” 

«So I say,” returned the youth, “ of course he never did. He didn’t 
take less than he had asked, because that less was all she had, and more 
than he expected: not he, Tom! He doesn’t keep you as his assistant 
because you are of any use to him; because your wonderful faith in his 
pretensions is of inestimable service in all his mean disputes ; because 
your honesty reflects honesty on him; because your wandering about this 
little place all your spare hours, reading in ancient books, and foreig 
tongnes, gets noised abroad, even as far as Salisbury, making of him, 
Pecksniff the master, a man of learning and of vast importance. He 
gets nocredit from you, Tom, not he.” 

“ Why, of course he don’t,” said Pinch, gazing at his friend with « 
more troubled aspect than before. “ Pecksniff get credit from me ! 
Well !” 

“ Don’t I say that it’s ridiculous,” rejoined the other, ‘“ even to think 
of suck a thing?” 

“ Why, it’s madness,” said Tom. 

“ Madness!” returned young Westlock. ‘‘ Certainly, it’s madness. 
Who but a madman would suppose he cares to hear it said on Sundays, 
that the volunteer who plays the organ in the church, and practises on 
summer evenings in the dark, is Mr. Pecksniff’s young man, eh, Tom! 
Who but a madman would suppose it is the game of such a man as he, 
to have his name in everybody’s mouth, connected with the thousand use- 
less odds and ends you do (and which, of course he taught you,) eh, 
Tom? Who but a madman would suppose you advertise him hereabouts, 
much cheaper and much better than a chalker on the walls could do, eb 
Tom? And well might one suppose that he doesn’t on all occasions pour 
out his whole heart and soul to you; that he doesn’t make you a very 
liberal and indeed rather an extravagant allowance; or, to be more wild 
and monstrous still if that be possible, as well might one suppose,” and 
here, at every word, he struck him lightly on the breast, ‘that Pecksnif 
traded in your nature, and that your nature was, to be timid and dis 
trustful of yourself, and trustful of all other men, but most of al!, of him 
who least deserves it. There would be madness, Tom!” 

Mr. Pinch had listened to all this with looks of bewilderment, whict 
seemed to be in part occasioned by the matter of his companion’s speech, 
and in part by his rapid and vehement manner. Now that he had come 
to a close, he drew a very long breath; and gazing wistfully in his face 
as if he were unable to settle in his own mind what expression it wore 
and were deserious to draw from it as good a clue to his real meaning as 
it was possible to obtain in the dark, was about to answer, when the 
sound of the mail guard’s horn came cheerily upon their ears, putting 
an immediate end to the conference: greatly as it seemed to the satisfac 
tion of the younger man, who jumped up bwiskly, and gave his hand te 
his companion. 
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“ Bothhands, Tom. I shall write to you from Lendon, mind!” 

“ Yes,” said Pinch. “ Yes. Do please. Good bye. Good bye. I 
can hardly believe you're going. It seems now but yesterday that you 
came. Good bye! my dear old fellow !” 

John Westlock returned his parting words with no less heartiness of 


manner, and sprung up to his seat upon the roof. Off went the mail ata | 


canter down the dark road: the lamps gleaming brightly, and the horn 
awakening all the echoes far and wide. 

“ Go your ways,” said Pinch, apost 
ly persuade myself that you're alive, and are some great m®nster who vi- 
sits this place at certain intervals, to bear my friends away into the world. 
You're more exulting and rampant to-night, I think : cd ge may well 
crow over your prize ; for he is a fine lad, an ingenuous lad, and has but 


one fault that I know of : he don’t mean it, but he is most cruelly unjust | 


to Pecksniff 1” 


CHAPTER IIL. 


IN WHICH CERTAIN OTHER PERSONS ARE INTRODUCED ; ON THE SAME 
TERMS AS IN THE LAST CHAPTER. 


Mention has been already made more than once, of a certain Dragon | 
who swung and creaked complainingly before the village ale-house door. | 
A faded and an ancient dragon he was; and many a wintry storm of | 


rain, snow, sleet, and hail, had changed his color from a gaudy blue to a 
faint lack-lustre shade of gray. But there he hung ; rearing in a state of 


monstrons imbecility, on Lis hind legs ; waxing, with every month that 
passed, so much more dim and shapeless, that as you gazed at him on | 
one side of the sign-board it seemed as if he must be gradually melting | 


through it and coming out upon the other. 
He was a courteous and considerate dragon too ; or had been in his 
distincter days ; for in the midst of his rampant feebleness, he kept one 


of his fore paws near his nose, as though he would say, ‘‘ Don’t mind me | 
—it’s only my fun ;”’ while he held out the other in polite and hospitable | 
Indeed it must be conceded to the whole brood of dragons of | 


entreaty. 
modern times, that they have made a great advance in civilization and 
refinement. They no longer demand a beautiful virgin for breakfast 
every morning, with as much regularity as any tame single gentleman 


expects his hot roll, but rest content with the society of idle bachelors | 


and roving martied men : and they are now remarkable rather for hold- 
ing aloof from the softer sex and discouraging their visits (especially on 
Saturday nights), than for rudely insisting on their company without any 


reference to their inclinations, as they are known to have done in days of | 


yore. 
Nor is this tribute to the reclaimed animals in question, so wide a di- 


gression into the realms of Natural History, as it may, at first sight ap- | 


pear to be : for the present business of these pages is with the dragon 
who had his retreat in Mr. Pecksniff’s neighborhood, and that courteous 
animal! being already on the carpet, there is nothing in the way of its 
immediate transaction. 

For many years, then, he had swung and creaked, and flapped him- 


self about, before the two windows of the best bedroom in that house of | 


entertainment te which he lent his name : but never in all his swinging, 
creaking, and flapping, had there been such a stir within its dingy pre- 
cincts, as on the evening nextafter that upon which the incidents, detailed 
inthe last chapter, occurred ; when there was such a hurrying up and 
down stairs of feet, such a glancing of lights, such a whispering of voices 
such a smoking and sputtering ef wood newly lighted in adamp chimney, 
such an airing of linen, such a scorching smell of hot warming-pans, 
such a domestic bustle and to-do, in short, as never dragon, griffin, uni- 
corn, or other animal of that species presided over, since they first be- 
gan to interest themselves in household affairs. 

An old gentleman and a young lady, travelling, unattended, in a rusty 
old chariot with post-horses ; coming nobody knew whence, and going 
nobody knew whither ; had turned out of the high road, and driven un- 
expectedly to the blue dragon: and here was the old gentleman who had 
taken this step by reason of his sudden illness in the carriage, suffering 


the most horrible cramps and spasms, yet protesting and vowing in the | 


very midst ef hia pain, thathe woulda’t have a doctor sent for, and would 
not take any remedies but those which the lady administered from a 
small medicine chest, and wouldn’t, in a word, do anything but terrify 
the !andlady out of her five wits, and obstinately refuse compliance with 
every suggestion that was made to him. 

Of all the five hundred proposals for his relief which the good wo- 


; j | 
man poured oat in less than half an hour, he would entertain but one. 


That was that he should go tobed. And it was in the preparation of his 


bed, and the arrangement of his chamber, that all the stir was made in | 


the room behind the Dragon. 


He was, beyond all question, very ill, and suffered exceedingly : not | 
the less, perhaps, because he was a strong and vigorous old man, with a | 


will of iron, and a veice of brass. But neither the apprehensions which 
he plainly entertained, at times, for his life; nor the great pain he under- 
went ; influenced his resolution in the least degree ; he would have no 
person sent for. The worse he grew, the more rigid and inflexible he 
became in his determination. 
man, woman, or child, he would leave the house directly (so he told 
them,) though he quitted it on foot, and died upon the threshold of the 
door. 

Now there being no medical practitioner actually resident in the vil- 
lage, but a poor apothecary who was also a grocer and general dealer, 
the landlady had upon her own responsibility sent for him, in the very 
first burst and outset of the disaster. Of course it followed as a neces- 


epee the coach : “I can hard- | 


If they sent for any persona to attend him, | 
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sary result of his being wanted, that he was not at home. He was gone 
some miles away, and was not expected home until late at night; sothe 
landlady, being by this time pretty well beside herself, despatched the 
same messenger in all haste for Mr. Pecksniff, as a learned man who 
could bear ome of responsibility, and a moral man who could adminis- 
ter a word of comfort to a troubled mind. That her guest had need of 
some efficient services under the latter head was obvious enough from 
| the restless expressions, importing, however, rather a worldly than @ spi- 
| ritual anxiety, to which he gave frequent utterance. : 

| From this last mentionsd secret errand, the messenger returned with 
| no better news than from the first; Mr. Pecksniff was not at home.— 
However, they got the patient into bed, without him; and in the course 
of two hours, he gradually became so far better that there were much 
longer intervals than at first between his terms of suffering. By degrees 
he ceased to suffer at all: though his exhaustion was occasionally so 
| great, that it suggested hardly less alarm than his actual endurance had 
done. 

It was in ore of his intervals of repose, when, looking round with 
great caution, and reaching uneasily out of his nest of pillows, he endea- 
vored, with a strange air of secrecy and distrust, to make use of the 
writing materials which he had ordered to te placed on a table beside 
him, that the young lady and the mistress of the Blue Dragon, found 
themselves sitting side by side before the fire in the sick chamber. 

The mistress of the Blue Dragon was in outward appearance just 
what aflandlady should be: broad, buxom, comfortable, and good-looking, 
with a face of clear red and white, which by its jovial aspect, at once 
bore testimony to her hearty participation in the good things of the lar- 
der and the cellar, and to their thriving and healthful influences. She 
was a widow, but years ego had passed through her state of weeds, and 
burst into flower again; and in full bloom she had continued ever since ; 
and in full bloom she was now; with roses on her ample skirts, and ro- 
ses on her boddice, roses in her cap, roses in her cheeks,—ay, and roses, 
worth the gathering too, on her lips, for that matter. She had still a 
bright black eye, and jet black hair: was comely, dimpled, plump, and 
tight asa gooseberry; and though she was not exactly what the world 
calls young, you may make an affidavit, on trust, before any mayor or 
magistrate in Christendom, that there are a great many young ladies 
in the world (blessings on them, one and all!) whom you wouldn't like 
half as well, or admire half as much, as the beaming hostess of the 
| Blue Dragon. 
| As this fair matron sat beside the fire, she glanced occasionally, 

with all the pride of ownership, about the room; which was a large 
| apartment, such as one may see in country places, with alow roof and 


| a sunken floor, all down hill from the door, and a descent of two steps 
| on the inside so exquisitely unexpected, that strangers, despite the 
| most elaborate cautioning, usually dived in head-first, as into a plunging- 
bath. It was none of your frivolous and preposterously bright bedrooms, 
| where nobedy can close an eye with any kind of propriety or decent re- 
| gard to the association of ideas; but it was a good, dull, leaden drowsy 
| place, where every article of furniture reminded you that you came there 
| tosleep, and that you were expected to go to sleep. There was no 
|. wakeful reflection of the fire there, as in your modern chambers, which 
| upon the darkest nights have a watchful consciousness of French polish; 
| the old Spanish mahogany winked at it now and then, asa dozing cat or 
dog might, nothing more. The very size and shape, aud hopeless immo- 
} vability, of the bedstead and wardrobe, and in a minor degree of even 
the chairs and tables, provoked sleep; they were plainly apoplectic and 
| disposed to snore. There were no staring portraits to remonstrate with 
| you for being lary; no round-eyed birds upon the curtains, disgustingly 
| wide awake, and insufferably prying. The thick neutral hangings, and 
the dark blinds, and the heavy heap of bedclothes, were all designed to 
| hold in sleep, and act as non-eonductors to the day and getting up.— 
| Even the old stuffed fox upon the top of the wardrobe was devoid of 
any spark of vigilance, for his glass eye had fallen out, and he slumbered 
as he stood. 


The wandering attention of the mistress of the Blue Dragon rov- 
ed to these things twice or thrice, and then for but an instant at 
a time. It soon deserted them, and even the distant bed with its 
strange burden, for the young creature immediately before her, who, 


| with her downcast eyes intently fixed upon the fire, sat wrapped in silent 
| meditation. 


| . She was very young; apparently not more than seventeen; timid and 
| shrinking in her manner, and yet with a greater share of self-possession 


and control over her emotions than usually belongs to a far more ad- 
vanced period of female life. This she had abundantly shown, but now, 
in her tending of the sick gentleman. She was short in stature; and her 
figure was slight, as became her years; but all the charms of youth and 
maidenhood set it off, and clustered on her gentle brow. Her face was 
pale, ia part no doubt fiom recent agitation. Her dark brown hair, dis- 
ordered from the same cause, had fallen negligently from its bonds, and 
hung upon her neck: for which instance of its waywardness, no male 
observer would have had the heart to blame it. 


Her attire was that of a lady, but extremely plain; and in her manner, 
even when she sat as still as she did then, there was an indefinable 
something which appeared te be in kindred with her scrupulously unpree 
tending dress. She had sat, at first looking anxiously towards the bed ; 
but seeing that the patient remained quiet, and was busy with his writing 
she had softly moved her chair into its present place: partly, as it seem- 

| ed, from an instinctive consciousness that he desired to avoid observation, 
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and partly that she might, unseen by him, give some vent to the natural | licensed to furuish entertainment both to man and beast. “ Now, you 


feelings she had hitherto suppressed. 
Of all this, and much more, the rosy landlady of the Blue Dragon 
took as accurate note and observation as only woman can take of wo- 


will be well again, sir. 
but friends here.” 
“Oh!” cried the old man moaning impatiently, as he tossed one 


You forgot, for the moment, that there were none 


man. And at length she said, ina voice too low, she knew, to reach | restless arm upon the coveilet. “ why do you talk to me of friends ! 


the bed :— 
“ You have seen the gentleman in this way before, Miss? 
to these attacks ?”’ 


Is he used 


Can you or anybody teach me to know who are my friends, and who my 
enemies ?” 


“* At least,” urged Mrs. Lupin, gently, “ this young lady is your friend, 


“T have seen him very ill before, but net so ill as he has been to- I am sure.” 


night..” 

“What a Providence,” said the landlady of the Dragon, “ that you 
had the prescriptions and the medicines with you, Miss?” 

‘ They are intended for such an emergency. We never travel with- 
out them.” 


“She has no temptation to be otherwise,” eried the old man, like 


| One whose hope and confidence were utterly exhausted. ‘I suppose 


| 


“Oh!” thought the hostess, “then we are in the habit of travelling, 


and of travelling together.”’ 

She was so conscious of expressing this in her face, that meeting the 
young lady’s eyes immediately afterwards, and being a very honest hostess, 
she was rather confused. 

“The gentleman—your grandpapa’—she resumed, after a short 
pause, “being so bent on not having assistance, must terrify you very 
much, Miss?” 

“T have been very much alarmed to-nigbt. 
father.” 

“ Father, I should have said,”’ returned the hostess, sensible of having 
made an awkward mistake. 

“Nor my father,” said the young lady. “ Nor,” she added, slightly 
smiling with a quick perception of what the landlady was going to add, 

“Nor my uncle. We are not related. 

“O dear me!” returned the landlady, still more embarrassed than be- 
fore : ‘‘ how could I be so very much mistaken; knowing, as anybody in 
their proper senses might, that when a gentleman is ill, he looks so much 
older than he really is! That I should have called you ‘ Miss,’ too, 
Ma'am!’ But when she had proceeded thus far, she glanced involunta- 
rily at the third finger of the young lady’s hand, and faultered again: 
for there was no ring upon it. 

‘When I told you we were not related,” said the other mildy, but not 


H—he is not my grand- 


without confusion on her own part, ‘I meant not in any way. Not even | 


by marriage. Did you call me, Martin?” 

“Call you?” cried the old man, looking quickly up, and hurriedly 
drawing beneath the coverlet the paper on which he had been writing, 
“No.” 

She had moved a pace or two towards the bed, but stopped immedi- 
ately, and went no further. 

“No,” he repeated, with a petulant emphasis. “ Why do youask me? 
If 1 had called you, what for such a question ?”’ 

‘Tt was the creaking of the sign outside, sir, I dare say,” observed 
the landlady: a suggestion by the way (as she felt a moment after she 
had made it,) not at all complimentary to the voice of the old gentle- 
man, 

“No matter what, Ma’am,” he rejoined: “it waan't 1. Why how you 


stand there, Mary, as if I had the plague! But they’re all afraid of me,” | 


he added, leaning helplessly back on his pillow, “even she! There is a 
curse upon me. What else have | to look for!” 

“OQ dear, no. Ohno, I’m sure,” said the good-tempered landlady, 
rising, and going towards him. ‘' Be of better cheer, sir. These are 
only sick fancies.” 

“ What are only sick fancies 7” he retorted. What do you know 
about fancies ? Who told you about fancies? The old story! Fancies !” 

“Oaly see again there, how you take one up!” said the mistress of 
the Blue Dragon, with unimpaired good humor. ‘ Dear heart alive, 
there is no harm in the word, sir, ifitisanoldone. Folks in good health 
have their fancies too, and strange ones, every day.” 

Harmless as this speech ap to be, it acted on the traveller's 
distrust, like oil on fire. He raised his head up in the bed, and, fixing 
on her two dark eyes whose brightness was exaggerated by the paleness 
of his hollow cheeks, as they in turn, tegether with his straggling locks 
of long grey hair, were rendered whiter by the tight black velvet skull- 
cap which he wore, he searched her face intently. 

“Ah! you begin too soon,” he said, in so low a voice that he 
seemed to be thinking it rather than addressing her. ‘‘ But you lose no 
time. You do your errand, and you earn your fee. Now, who may be 
your client ?” 

The landlady looked in great astonishment at her whom he called 


| it to ashes. 


| 
| 








| 


| 


Mary, and finding no rejoinder in the drooping face, looked back again | 


athim. At first she had recoiled involuntarily, susposing him disordered 
in his mind ; but the slow compesure of his manner, and the settled pur- 
pose announced in his strong features, and gathering, most of all, about 
his puckered mouth, forbade the supposition. 

“Come,” he said, “tell me who is it? Being here, it is not very hard 
for me to guess, you may suppose.” 


‘“ Martin,” interposed the young lady, laying her hand upen his arm ; | 


‘reflect how short a time we have been in this house, and that even your 


name ia unknown here.” 
‘ Unless,” he said, “ you—.”” 


He was evidently tempted to express | 


a suspicion of her having broken his confidence in favor of the landlady, 


but either remembering her tender nursing, or being moved in some sort, 
by her face, he checked himself, and changing his uneasy posture io the 
bed, was silent. 

‘“ There !” said Mra. Lupin: for in that name the Blue Dragon was 


| 


she is. Heaven knows. 
where it is.” 

As they retired from the bed, he drew forth the writing which had 
eccupied him so long, and holding it in the flame of the taper burnt 
That done, he extinguished the light, and turning his 
face away with a heavy sigh, drew the coverlet about his head, and 
lay quite still. 

This destruction of the paper, both as being strangely inconsintent with 
the labor he had devoted to it and as involving considerable danger of 
fire to the Dragon, occasioned Mrs. Lupin not a little consternation. — 
But the young lady evincing ro surprise, curiosity, or alarm, whispered 
her, with many thanks for her solicitude and company, that she would 
remain there some time longer; and that she begged her not to share 
her watch, as she was well used to being alone, and would pass the time 
in reading. 

Mrs. Lupin had her full sbare and dividend of that large capital of cu- 
riosity which is inherited by her sex, and at another time it might have 
been difficult so to impress this hint upon her as to induce her to take it. 
But now, in sheer wonder aud amazement at these mysteries, she with- 
drew at once, and repairing straightway to her own little parlor below 
stairs, sat down in her easy-chair with unnatural composure. At this 
very crisis, a step was heard in the entry, and Mr. Pecksniff, looking 
sweetly over the half-door of the bar, and into the vista of snug privacy 
beyond, murmured : 

*‘ Good evening, Mrs. Lupin!” 

“Oh dear me, sir!’’ she cned, advancing to receive him, “I am so 
very glad you have come.” 

“ And [am very glad I have come,” said Mr. Pecksniff, “if 1 can be 
of service. I am very glad I have come. What is the matter, Mrs. 
Lupin ?” 

“‘ A gentleman taken ill upon the road, bas been so very bad up-stairs, 
sir,” said the tearful hostess. 

“ A gentleman taken ill upon the road, has been so very bad up-stairs, 
has he?” repeated Mr Pecksniff. ‘ Well, well !”’ 

Now there was nothing that one may call decidedly original in this re- 
mark, nor can it be exactly said tw have centained any wise precept 
theretofore unknown to mankind, or to have opened any hidden source of 
consolation: but Mr. Pecksniff’s manner was so bland, and he nodded 
his head so soothingly, and showed in everything such an affable sense 
of his own excellence, that anybody would have been, as Mrs. Lupin 
was, comforted by the mere voice and presence of such a man; and, 
though he had merely said “a verb must agree with its nominative case 
in number and person, my good friend,” or “eight times eight is sixty- 
four, my worthy soul,” must have felt deeply grateful to him for his hu- 
manity and wisdom. 

“ And how,” asked Mr. Pecksniff, drawing off his gloves and warm- 
ing his hands before the fire, as benevolently as if they were somebudy 
else’s, not his: “ and how is he now?” 

“ He is better, and quite tranquil,” answered Mre. Lupin. 

“ He is better, and quite tranquil,” said Mr. Pecksniff. ‘ Very well! 


There: let me try to sleep. 


Leave the candle 


ve-ry well!” 

Here again, though the statement was Mrs. Lupin’s and not Mr. Peck 
sniff’s, Mr. Pecksniff made it his own and consoled her witbit. It was 
not much when Mrs. Lupin said it, but it was a whole book when Mr. 
Pecksniff said it. ‘‘ I observe,’’ he seemed to say, *‘ and, through me, 
morality in general remarks, that he is better and quite tranquil. 

“There must be weighty matters on his mind, though,” said the hos- 
tess, shaking her head, “for he talks, sir, in the strangest way you ever 
heard. He is far from easy in his thoughts, and wants some proper ad- 
vice from those whose goodness makes it worth his having.” ’ 

“Then,” said Mr. Pecksniff, “he is the sort of customer for me.’’— 
But though he said this in the plainest language, he didn’t speak a word. 
He only shook his head; disparagingly of himself, too. 

“Tam afraid, sir,” continued the landlady, first looking round to as- 
sure herself that there was nobody within hearing, and then looking 
down upon the floor. “I am very much afraid, sir, that his conscience 
is troubled by his not being related—or—or even married to—a very 
young lady—” 

“Mrs. Lupin!” said Mr. Pecksniff, holding up bis hand with some- 
thing in his manner as nearly approaching to severity, as any expression 
of his, mild being that he was, could ever do. “ Person! young person? 

“A very young person,” said Mrs. Lupin, courtesying and blushing : 
“I beg your pardon, sir, but I have been so hurried to-night, that I don’t 
know what I say: whois with him now.” : ; 

“ Who is with him now,” romioated Mr. Pecksniff, warming his back 


| (a3 he had warmed his hands) as if it were a widow's back, or an or- 


phan’s back, or an enemy's back, or a back that any less excellent man 
would have suffered to be cold: “Oh dear me, dear me! , " 
“ At the same time I am bound to say, and I do say with el! my 
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heart,” observed the hostess, earnestly, ‘‘ that her looks and manner | 
almost disarm suspicion.”’ 

“Your suspicion, Mrs. Lupin,” said Mr. Pecksniff gravely, “ is very 
natural.” 

Touching which remark, let it be written dewn to their confusion, that 
the enemies of this worthy man unblushingly maintained that he always 
said of what was very bad, that it was very natural; and that he uncon- 
sciously Letrayed his own nature in doing so. 

“ Your suspicion, Mrs. Lupin,” he repeated, “is very natural, and | 
have no doubt correct. ' [ will wait upon these travellers.’’ 

With that he took off his great-coat, and having run his fingers through 
his hair, thrust one hand gently in the bosom of his waistcoat and meek- 
by signed to her to lead the way. 

“Shall [ knock?” asked Mrs. Lupin, when they reached the chamber 
door. 

“No,” said Mr. Pecksniff, “ enter if you please.” 

They went in on tiptoe; or rather the hostess took that precaution, 
for Mr. Pecksniff always walked softly. The old gentleman was still 
7 and his young companion still sat reading by the fire. 

“Tam afraid,” said Mr. Pecksniff, pausing at the door, and giving his 
head a melancholy roll, “ I am afraid that this looks artful. | am afraid, 
Mrs. Lupin, do you know, that this looks very artful !”’ 

As he finished this whisper, he advanced, befure the hostess; and at 
the same time the young lady, hearing footsteps, rose. Mr. Pecksniff 
glanced at the volume she held, and whispered Mrs. Lupin again: if . 
possible, with increased despondency. 

“Yes ma'am,” he said, “it isa good book. I was fearful of that 
beforehand. I am apprehensive that this is a very deep thing indeed!” 

“ What gentleman is this ?”’ inquired the objeet of his virtuous doubts. 

“ Hush! don’t trouble yourself, Ma'am,” said Mr. Pecksniff, as the 
tandlady was about to answer. “ This young’’—in spite of himself he | 
hesitated when ‘person’ rose to his lips, and substituted another word : 
“this young stranger, Mrs. Lupin, will excuse me for replying briefly, 
that I reside in this village; it may be in an influential manner, however 
undeserved ; and that I have been summoned here, by you. I am here, 
as [ am everywhere, I hope, in sympathy for the sick and sorry.” 

With these imjsessive words, Mr. Pecksniff passed over to the bedside, 
where, after patting the counterpane once or twice in a very solemn man- 
ner, as if by that means he gained a clear insight into the patient's dis- 
order, he took his seat in a large arm-chair, and in an attitude of some 
thoughtfulness and much comfort, waited for his waking. Whatever ob- 
jection the young lady urged to Mrs. Lupin went no further, for nothing 
more was said to Mr. Pecksniff, and Mr. Pecksniff said nothing more to | 
anybody else. 

Full half-an-hour elapsed before the old man stirred, but at length he 
turned himseif in bed, and, though not yet awake, gave tokens that his 
sleep was drawing to an end. By little and little he removed the bed- 
elothes from about bis head, and turned still more towards the side where ' 
Mr. Pecksniff sat. In course of time his eyes opened; and he lay fora 
few moments as people newly roused sometimes will, gazing indolently 
at his visitor, without any distinct consciousness of his presence. 

There was nothing remarkable in tae proceedings, except the influ- 
ence they worked on Mr. Pecksniff, which could haidly bave been sur- 
by the most marvellous of natural phenomena. Gradually his 

nds became tightly clapsed upon the elbows of the chair, his eyes di- 
tated with surprise, his mouth opexed, his hair stood more erect upon 
his forehead than its custom was, until, at length, when the old man 
rose in bed, and stared at him with scarcely less emotion than he showed 
himself, the Pecksniff doubts were all resolved, and he exclaimed aloud: 

“You are Martin Chuzzlewit!” 

His consternation of surprise was so genuine, that the old man, with | 
all the disposition that he clearly entertained to believe it assumed, was | 
convinced of its reality. 

“*T am Martin Chuzzlewit,” he said, bitterly: “and Martin Chuzzle- 
wit wishes you had been hanged, before you had come here to disturb 
him in his sleep. Why, I dreamed of this fellow!” he said, lying 
down again, and turning away his face,“ before [ knew that he was 
near me!” 

“My good cousin—” said Mr. Peckniff. 

“There! His very first words!” cried the old man, shaking his 
gray head to and fio upon the pillow, and throwing up his hands. ‘In 
his very first words he asserts his relationship! I knew he would: 
they all doit! Near or distant, blood or water, it’s all one. Ugh! 
What a calendar of deceit, and lying, and false-witnessing, the sound of 
any word of kindred opens before me !”’ 

“Pray do notbe hasty, Mr. Chuzzlewit,” said Pecksniff, in a tone that 
was at once in the sublimest degree cumpassionate and dispassionate ; 
forhe had by this time recovered from his surprise, and was in full pos- 
a of his virtuous self. “You will regret being hasty, I know you 
will. 

“ You know!” said Martin, contemptuously. 

“Yes,” retorted Mr. Pecksnif * Ay, ay, Mr. Chuzzlewit: and don’t 
imagine that [ mean to court or fatter you: for nothing is further from 
my intention. Neither, sir, need you entertain the least misgiving that 
1 shall repeat that obnuxious word which has given you 30 much offence 
sireudy. Why should 1?) What do I expect or want from you? There 


i nothing in your possession that J know of, Mr. Chuzzlewit, which is 
much to be coveted for the happiness it brings you.” 
“ That's true enough,” muttered the old man. 


“ Apart from that consideration,” said Mr. Pecksniff, watchful of the | 


effect he made, “it must be plain to you (I am sure) by this time, that if 
I had wished to insinuate myself into your good opinion, I should have 
been, of all things, careful not to address you as a relative: knowing your 
humor, and being quite certain beforehand that I could not have a worse 
letter of recommendation.” 

Martin made not any verbal answer; but he as clearly implied, though 
only by a motion of his legs beneath the bed-clothes, that there was rea- 
son in this and he could not dispute it, as if he had said as much in good 
set terms. 

“No,” said Mr. Pecksniff, keepiug his hand in his waistcoat as though 
he were ready, on the shortest notice, to produce his heart for Martin 
Chuzzlewit’s inspection, ‘‘I came here to offer my services to a stran- 
ger. 1 make no offer of them to you, because I know you would distrust 
me if I did. But lying on that bed, sir, I regard you asa stranger, and 
I have just that amount of interest in you which I hope I should feel in 
any stranger, circumstanced as you are. Beyond that, Iam quite as in- 
different to you, Mr. Chuzzlewit, as you are to me.”’ 

Having said which, Mr. Pecksmff threw himself back in the easy 
chair: so radiant with ingenuous honesty, that Mrs. Lupin almost won- 
dered not to see a stained-glass Glory, such as the Saint wore in the 
church shining about his head. 

A long pause succeeded. The old man, with increased restlessness, 
changed his posture several times. Mrs. Lupin and the young lady 
gazed in silence at the counterpane. Mr. Pecksniff toyed abstractedly 
with his eye-glass, and kept his eyes shut, that he might ruminate the 
better. 

“Eh?” he said at last: opening them suddenly, and looking towards 
the bed. “I beg yourpardon. I thought you spoke. Mrs. Lupin,” he 
continued, slowly rising, ‘“‘I am not aware that | can be of any service 
to you here. The gentleman is better, and you are as good a nurse as he 
can have. Eh?” 

This last note of interrogation bore reference to another change of pos- 
ture on the old man’s part, which brought his face towards Mr. Pecksniff 
for the first time since he had turned away from him. 

“Tf you desire to speak to me before I go, sir,” continued that gentle- 
man, after another pause, “ you may command my leisure; but I must 
stipulate, in justice to myself, that you do so as to a stranger; strictly as 
to a stranger.” 

Now if Mr. Pecknsiff knew, from anything Martin Chuzzlewit had 
expressed in gestures, that he wanted to speak to him, he could only 
tave feund it out on some such principle as prevails in melodramas, and 
in virtue of which the elderly farmer with the comic son always knows 
what the dumb-girl means when she takes refuge in his garden, and re- 
lates her personal memoirs in incomprehensible pantomime. But with- 
out stopping to make any inquiry on this point, Martin Chuzzlewit signed 
to his young companion to withdraw, which she immediately did, along 
with the landlady: leaving him and Mr. Pecksniff alone together. For 
some time they looked at each other in silence; or rather the old man 
looked at Mr. Pecksniff, and Mr. Pecksniff, again closing his eyes on all 
outward objects, took an inward survey of his own breast. That it 


| amply repaid him for his trouble, and afforded a delicious enchanting 


prospect, was clear from the expression of his face. 


‘You wish me to speak to you as to a total stranger,” said the old 
man, “do you?” 


Mr. Pecksniff replied, by a shrug of his shoulders and an apparent 


| turning-round of his eyes in their sockets before he opened them, that he 


was still reduced to the necessity of that desire. 

“ You shall be gratified,” said Matin. “Sir, lam arich man. Not 
so rich as some suppose, perhaps, but yet wealthy. [am not a miser, 
sir, though even that charge is made against me, as I hear, and currently 
believed. I have no pleasure in hoarding. I have no pleasure in the 
possession of money. The devil that we call by that name can give me 
nothing but unhappiness.” 

It would be no descrip'ion of Mr. Pecksniff’s gentleness of manner, to 
ad pt the common parlance, and say, that he looked at this moment as 
if butter wouldn't melt in his mouth. He rather looked as if any quan- 
tity of bucter might have been made out of him, by churning the milk of 
burnan kindness, as it spouted upwards from his heart. 

‘For the same reason that | am not a hoarder of money,” said the 
old man, “I am not lavish of it. Some people find their gratifica- 
tion connected with the thing. Pain and bitterness are the only goods 
it ever could procure fur me. I hate it. It is a spectre walking before 
me through the world, and making every socia! pleasure hideous.” 

A thought arose in Mr. Pecksniff's mind, which must have instantly 
mounted to his face, or Martin Chuzzlewit would not have resumed as 
quickly and as steraly as he did. ‘ 

“You would advise me for my peace of mind, to get rid of this source 
of misery, and transfer it to some one who could bear it better. Even 
you perhaps, would rid me of a burden under which I suffer so grievous- 
ly. But, hind stranger,” said the old man, whose every feature darken- 
ed as he spoke, “‘ good Christian stranger, that is a main part of my 
trouble. Inother hands, I have known money do good; in other hands 
I have known it triumphed in, and boasted of with reason, as the mas- 
ter-key to all the brazen gates that close upon the paths to worldly honor, 
fortune, and enjoyment. To what man or woman; to what worthy, 
honest, incorruptible creature; shall I confide such a talisman either 
now or when I die? Doyou know anysuch person? Your virtaes are 
of course estimable, but can you tell me of any other living creature who 
will bear the test of contact with myself ?’’ 

“ Of contact with yourself, sir,” echoed Mr. Pecksniff. 
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“ Ay,” returned the old man, “the test of contact with me—with 
me. Youhave heard of him whose misery (the gratification of his own 
foolish wish) was, that he turned every thing he touched, to gold. The 
curse of my existence, and the realization of my own mad desire, is that 
by the golden standard which 1 bear about me, I am doomed to try the 
metal of all other men, and find it false and hollow.” 

“Mr. Pecksniff shook his head, and said, “ You shink so.” 

“Oh yes,” cried the old man, “I think so! aud in your telling me 
*I think so,’ I recognize the true unworldly ring of your metal. [| tell 
you, man,” he added, with increasing bitterness, ‘‘ that 1 have gone, a 


rich man, among people of all grades and kinds; relatives, friends, and | 


strangers; among people in whom, when [ was poor, I had confidence, 


and justly, for they never once deceived me then, er, to me, wronged | 


each other. But 1 have never found one nature, no, not one, in which, 
being wealthy and alone, I was not forced to detect the latent corruption 
that lay hid within it, waiting for suchas | tobring it forth. Treachery, 
deceit, and low design; hatred of competitors, real or fancied, for my 
favor; meanness, falsehood, basensss, and servility; or,’’ and here he 
looked closely in his cousin’s eyes, “or an assumption of honest inde- 


pendence, almost worse than all; these are the beauties which my | 
Brother against brother, child against | 
parent, friends treading on the faces of friends, this is the social com- | 


wealth has brought to light. 


pany by which my way has been atiendei. There are stories told—they 
may be true or false—of rich men, who, in the garb of poverty, have 
found out virtue and rewarded it. They were dolts and idiots for their 
pains. They should have made the search in their own characters.— 
They should have shown themselves fit objects to be robbed and preyed 
upon and plotted against, and adulated by any knaves, who, but for joy, 
would have spat upon their coffins when they died their dupes; and then 
their search would have ended as mine has done, and they would be 
what I am.” 

Mr. Pecksniff, not at all knowing what it might be best to say, in the 
momentary pause which ensued upon these remarks, made an elaborate 
demonstration of intending to deliver something very oracular indeed ; 
trusting to the certainty of the old man interrupting him, before he 
should utter a word. Nor was he mistaken, for Martin Chuzzlewit 
baving taken breath, went on to say: 

“‘ Hear me to anend ; judge what profit you are like to gain from any 
repetition of this visit; and leave me. I have so corrupted and changed 
the nature of all those who have ever attended on me, by breeding 
avaricious plots and hopes within them; I have engendered such do- 
mestic strife and discord, by tarrying even with members of my own 
family; I have been such a lighted torch in peaceful homes, kindling 
up all the bad gases and vapors in their moral atmosphere, which, 
but for me, might have proved harmless to the end; that [ have, I may 
say, fled from all who knew me, and taking refuge in secret places, 
have lived, of late, the life of one who is haunted. The young girl 
whom you just now saw—what! your eye lightens when I talk of her! 
You hate her already, do you!” 

“Upon my word, sir!” said Mr. Pecksniff, laying his hand upon his 
breast, and dropping his eyelids. 

“I forgot,” cried the old man, looking at him with a keenness which 
the uther seemed to feel, although he did not raise his eyes so as to see 
it: “fask your pardon. I forgot you were a stranger. For the mo- 
ment you reminded me of one Pecksniff, a cousin of mine. As J was 
saying—the young girl! whom you just now saw, is an orphan child, 
whom, with one steady purpose, | have bred and educated, or, if you 
prefer the word, adopted. For a year or more she has been my constant 
companion, and she is my only one. I have taken, as she knows, a so- 
lemn oath never to leave her sixpence when I die, but while I live, I 
make her an annual allowance: net extravagant in its amount and yet not 
stinted. There is a compact between us that no term of affectionate ca- 
jolery shall ever be addressed by either to the other, but that she call me 
always by my Christian name, I her, by hers. She is bound to me in life 
by ties of interest, and losing by my death, and having no expectation 
disappointed, will mourn it, perhaps: though for that I care litle. This 
is the only kind of friend I have or will have. Judge from such pre- 
mises what a profitable hour you have spent in coming here, and leave 
me: to return no more.” 

With these words, the old man fell slowly back upon his pillow. Mr. 
Pecksniff as slowly rose, and, with a prefatory hem, began as follows: 

“ Mr. Chuzzlewit.” 

“There. Gu!” interposed the other. ‘ Enough of this. 
of you.” 

‘Tam sorry for that, sir,”’ rejoined Mr. Pecksniff, “‘ because I have a 
duty to discharge, from which, depend upon it, I shall not shrink. No, 
sir, I shall not shrink.” 

It is a lamentable fact. that as Mr. Pecksniff stood erect beside the 
bed, in all the dignity of Goodness, and addressed him thus, the old man 
cast an angry glance towards the candlestick, as if he were possessed by 
a strong inclination to launch it at his cousin’s head. But he constrain- 
ed himself, and pointing with his finger to the door, informed him that 
his road lay there. 

“ Thank you,” said Mr. Peeksniff, ‘I am aware of that; I am going. 
But before I go, I crave your leave to speak, and more than that, Mr. 
Chuzzlewit, I must and will—yes indeed, ] repeat it, must and will—be 
heard. Iam not surprised, sir, at anything you have told me to-night. 
It is natural, very natural, and the greater part of it was known to me 
before. I will not say,” continued Me Pecksniff, drawing out his pocket- 
handkerchief, and winking with both eyes at once, as it were, against 


I am weary 
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+ his will, “I will not say that you are mistaken in me. While you are 
in your present mood I would not say so forthe world. I almost wish. 
indeed, that I hada different nature, that I might repress even thit 
slight confession of weakness: which I cannot disguise from you: whict 
J feel is humiliating: but which you will have the goodness to excuse 
We will say, if you please,” added Mr. Pecksniff, with great tenderness 

| of manner, “that it arises from a cold in the head, or is attributable ts 
snuff, or smelling-salts, or onions, or anything but the real cause.”’ 

Here he paused fer an instant, and concealed his face behind his pocket 
| handkerchief. Then, smiling faintly, and holding the bed-furniture with 
one hand, he resumed : 

“ But, Mr. Chuzzlewit, while I am forgetful of myself, 1 owe it to my- 
self, and to my character—ay sir, and I have a character which is vere 
| dear to me, and will be the best inheritance of my two daughters—to tell 

you, on behalf of another, that your conduct is wrong, unnatural, indefer 
sible, monstrous. And I tell you, sir,”’ said Mr. Pecksniff, towering oc 
tiptoe among the curtains, as if he were literally rising above all worldly 


| 
} 
| considerations, and were fain to hold on tight, to keep himself from dart 





| sage to the no small amusement of the author. 
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will provide for him. 
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| thing but love! 


ing skywards like a rocket, ‘‘ I tell you without fear or favor, that it will 
not do for you to be unmindful ef your grandson, young Martin, who has 
the strongest natural claim upon you. It will not do, sir,”’ repeated Mr. 
Pecksniff, shaking his head. ‘You may think it will do, but it wen’e 
| You must provide for that young man; you shall provide for him; you 
I believe,” said Mr. Pecksniff, glancing at the 
pen-and-ink, ‘that in secret you have already done so. Bless you for 
doing right, sir. Bless you for hating me. And good night !”’ 

So saying, Mr. Pecksnitf waved his right hand with much solemnity; 
and once more inserting it in his waistcoat, departed. There was emo 
tion in his manner, but his step was firm. Subject to human weaknesses, 
he was upheld by conscience. 

Martin lay for some time, with an expression on his face of silent 
wonder, not unmixed with rage: at length he muttered in a whisper : 

‘What does this mean? Can the fatse-hearted boy have chosen suck 
a tool as yonder fellow who has just gone out? Why not! He has com 
spired against me, like the rest, and they but birds uf one feather. & 
new plot; a new plot! Oh self, self, self! At every turn, nothing but 


He fell to trifling, as he ceased to speak, with the ashes of the burnt 
paper in the candlestick. He did so, at first in pure abstraction, but 
they presently became the subject of his thoughts. 

“Another will made and destroyed,” he said, “ nothing determined 
on, nothing done, and I might have died to-night’ I plainly see to what 
foul uses all this money will be put at last,” he cried, almost writhing is 
the bed: ‘after filling me wih cares and miseries all my life, it will 
perpetuate discord and bad passions when | am dead. So it always is. 
What lawsuits grow out of the graves of rich men, every day: sowing 
perjury, hatred, and lies among near kindred, where there should be ne- 
Heaven help us, we have much to answer for! Ob 
ealf, self, self! Every man for himself, and nv creature for me!” 

Universal self! Was there nothing of its shadow in these reflections, 
and in ths history of Martin Chuzzlewit, on his own showing ? 

ee 


Mormowism.—It is understood that there are persons in Kendal so in 
fatuated by the dogmas ef Mormanism as tv refuse medical advice ie 
case of sickness, but rely for a healing balm in the mummery and apish 
antics of their depraved “ priesthood.” Ovhers there are, it is said, whe 
refuse to apprentice their sons because they do not know how soon they 
may be called to “ the promised land” to bow down to their pontiff Joe 
Smith, who of late has been threatening to take the United States of 
America by fire and sword, and who, it would appear, has a numerous 
and organised gang of ruffians under his command. This scoundrel 
Smith, who is the leader of the sect, was, along with some other persons, 
not long since indicted for murder, arson, and other crimes, is now 
sought for by the authorities ef one of the American States on similar 
accusations.—Lancaster Guardian. 


CatamcuNt.—Last Sabbath, five boys, from 14 to 20 years of age, 
with guns, being in the woods in Sebago, in this county, espied an enor- 
mous Catamount, on a tree about 40 feet from the ground, to which they 
gave battle. The first one fired and missed. The next one fired, his 
gun being loaded with slugs,—it split and took off one of his fingers.— 
The next shot brought the “‘varment”’ down. The dogs then grappled 
with him, and one of the boys gave him some hard knocks with an axe, 
and soon finished him. He measured from his nose to the end of hie 
tail, seven feet and two inches !—tail two feet and a half—and he was 
two feet and a half high. The lads have an idea of carrying the beast te 
Augusta, as a specimen, to the Legislature of Maine, of what the boys of 
Cumberland can do.—Portland ( Me.) Argus. 

A story is current of Mr. Dickens having gone, a few days ago, te 
Stratford-on-Avon, (the birth place of Shakspeare,) with a letter of in 
troduction to the mayor, which he sent from the inn where he was stop- 
ping. The mayor is a banker, and has less acquaintance with literature 
than with Cocker. He was ignorant of such a person as Dickens. The 
cashier told him it was “ Boz.” ‘‘And who is Boz?” said his worship 
‘+ Go tell him, ifhe wants to deposit he can send it by you, and if ‘ue 
wants to draw he must come himself!” The cashier delivered the mes 


It would be difficult ts 


find the humblest “help” in the United States displaying the ignorance 
of this chief magistrate of Shakspeare’s birth place. 
less rich on that account. 


But the joke is not 
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A REVELATION OF A PREVIOUS LIFE. | 


BY N. P. WILLIS. } 


Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting, 
The soul that rises in us, our life’s star, 
Has had elsewhere its setting, 
Ani cometh from afar.—Weapswortn } 


The death of a lady, in a foreign land, leaves me at liberty to narrate 
the circumstances which follow. 

A few words of previous explanation, however. | 

I am inclined to believe, from conversations on the subject with many | 
sensible persons, that there are few men who have not had, at different 
intervals in their lives, sudden emotions, currents of thought, affections 

of mind and bedy, which not only were wholly disconnected with the 
course of life thus interrupted, but seemed to belong to a wholly differ- 
ent being. 

Perhaps I shall somewhere touch the reader's experience by describ- 
ing rather minutely, and in the first person, some sensations of this kind 
not unusual to myself. | 

Walking in a crowded street, for example, in perfect health, with 
every faculty gaily alive, I suddenly lose the sense of neighborhood. I 
see—I hear—but I feel as if I had become invisible where I stand, and | 
was at the same time present and visible elsewhere. I know every 
thing that passes around me, but [ seem disconnected, and (magnetically 
speaking) unlinked from the human beings near. If spoken to at such 
a moment, I answer with difficulty. The person who speaks seems address- | 
ing me from a world to which I no longer belong. At the same time, I , 
have an irresistible inner consciousness of being present in another scene of | 

every-day life—where there are streets and houses of people—where I 
am looked on without surprise as a familiar object—where [ have cares, 
fears, objects to attain—a different scene altogether, and a different life, 
from the scene and life of which [ was a moment before conscious. I 
have «dull ache at the back of my eyes for the minute or two that this 
trance lasts, and chen, slowly ‘and reluctantly, my absent seul seems 
creeping back, the magnetic links of conscious neighborhood, one by one, | 
re-attach, and I resume my ordinary life, but with an irrepressible feeling 
of sadness. 

It is in vain that I try to fix these shadows as they recede. I have 
struggled a thousand times in vain to particularise and note down what J 
saw inthe strange city to which | was translated. The memory glides 
from my grasp with preternatural evasiveness. 

In a book called “‘ The Man of Two Lives,” similar sensations to 
these are made the bhsis of the story. Indeed, till I saw that book, the | 
fear of having my sanity suspected, sealed my lips on the subject. 

I have still a reserve in my confession. I have been conscious, since | 
boyhood, of a mental peculiarity while I fear to name while [ doubt that 
it is possessed by others than myself—which I should not allude to now, | 
but that it forms a strange link of identity between me and another being 
to be mentioned in this story. 

I may say, also, without attaching any importance to it, except as it 
bears upon this same identity, that, of those things which I had no occa- | 
sion to be taught, or which I did, as the common phrase is, by intuition, 
drawing was the easiest and most passionately followed of my boyish 
pursuits. 

With these preliminaries, and probably some similar experience of his | 
own, the reader may haply form a woof on which to embroider the ful- | 
lowing circumstances. 

Travelling through Styria, some years since, I chanced to have, for a 
fellow-vecupant of the coupé of a diligence, a vecy courteous and well 
bred person, a gentleman of Gratz. As we rolled slowly along on the 
banks of the Muer, approaching his native town, he very kindly invited 
me to remain with him a day or two, offering me, as an inducement, a 
presentation at the soiree of a certain lady of consequence, who was to 
receive, on the night of our ar:ival, and at whose house I should see, 
some +l maces of the beauty of Styria. 

Accepted. 

It was a lovely summer's night, when we strolled through the princi- 
pal street, toward our gay destination, and as [ drew upon my friend's 
arm to stop him while the military band of the forteess finished a deli- 
cious waltz, (they were playing in the public square,) he pointed out to 
me the spacious balcenies of the Countess’s palace, whither we were go- 
ing, crowded with the well-dressed company, listening silently to the 
same enchanting music. We entered, aad after an intercharge of com- 
pliments with the hostess, I availed myself of my friend’s second intro- 
duction to take a stand in one of the balconies beside the person I was 
presented to, and under cover of her favor, to hear out the unfinished ma- 
sie of the band. 

As the evening darkened, the lights gleamed out from the illuminated 
rooms more brightly, and most of the guests deserted the balconies and 
joined the gayer circles within. The music ceased at the beat of the 
drum. My companion in the balcony was a very quiet young lady, and, 
like myself, she seemed subdued by the sweet harmonies we had listered 
to, and willing te remain without the shadow of the curtain. We were | 
not alone there, however. A tall lady, of very stately presence, and with 
the remains of remarkable beauty, stood on the opposite side of the bal- 
cony, and she too, seemed to shrink from the glare within, and cling to 
the the dewy darkness of a summer night. 

After the cessation of the music, there was no longer an excuse for in- | 
termittent conversation, and, starting a subject which afforded rather 

freer scope, I did my best to credit my friend’s flattering introduction.— i 
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I had discoursed away for half an hour very unreservedly before I dis- 
covered that, with her hand upon her side, in an attitude of repressed 
emotion, the tall lady was earnestly listening to me. A third person em- 
barrasses even the most indifferent dialogue. The conversation languish- 
ed, and my companion rose and took my arm for a promenade through 
the rooms. 

Later in the evening, my friend came in search of me to the supper- 

room. 
“ Mon amt!" he said, “a great honor has fallen out of the sky for you. 
I am sentto bring you to the beau reste of the handsomest woman of Sty- 
ria—Margaret, Baroness R——, whose chateau I pointed out to you 
in the gold light of yesterday's sunset. She wishes to know you—why I 
cannot wholly divine—for it is the first sign of ordinary feeling that she 
has given in twenty years. But she seems agitated, and sits alonein the 
Countess's boudoir. Allons-y !” 

As we made our way through the crowd, he hastily sketched me an 
outline of the lady’s history :—‘ At seventeen taken from a convent for 
a forced marriage with the baron whose name she bears; at eighteen a 
widow, and, for the first time, in love—the subject of her passion a young 
artist of Vienna en his way to Italy. The artist died at her chateau— 
they were to have been married—she has ever since worn weeds for him. 
And the remainder you must imagine—for here we are !”” 

The Baroness leaned with her elbow upon a small table of or-molu, 
and her pusition was so taken that I seated myself necessarily in a strong 
light, while her features were in shadow. Still, the light was sufficient 
to show me the expression of her countenance. She was a woman appa- 
rently about forty-five, of noble phisyognomy, and a peculiar fullness of 
the eyelid—something like to which I thought I remembered to have 
seen in a portrait of a young girl, many years before. The resemblance 
troubled me somewhat. 

‘* You will pardon me this freedom,” said the Baroness with forced 
composure, “‘ when [ tell you, that—a friend—whom [ have mourned 
twenty-five years—seems present to me when you speak.” 

I was silent, for I knew not what to say. The nemo shaded her 
eyes with her hand, and sat silent for a few moments gazing at me. 

‘* You are not like him in a single feature,” she resumed, “ yet the ex- 
pression of your face, strangely, very strangely, is the same. He was 
darker—+lighter’”— 

“Of my age?” I inquired, to break my own silence. For there was 
something in her voice which gave me the sensation of a voice heard in 
a dream. 

‘‘Ohb God! that voice! that voice!’ she exclaimed wildly, burying 
her face in ber hands, and giving way to a passionate burst of tears. 

“‘Rodolph,”’ she resumed, recovering herself with a strong effort, 
“ Rodolph died with the promise on his lips that death should not di- 
vide us. And I have seen him! Not indreams—not in reverie—not at 
times when fancy could delude me. I have seen him suddenly before 
me in the street—in Vienna—here—at home at noonday—for minutes 
tugether, gazing on me. It is more in latter years that I have been visit- 
ed by him; and a hope has latterly sprung into being in my heart—I 
know not how—that in person, palpable and breathing, I should again 
hold converse with him—fold him living to my bosom. Pardon me !— 
You will think me mad!” 

I might well pardon her ; for, as she talked, a vague sense of familiar- 
ity with her voice, a memory, powerful though indistinct, of having before 
dwelt on those majestic features, an impulse of tearful passionateness to 
rush to her embrace, well nigh overpowered me. She turned to me 
again. 

“You are an artist ?’’ she said inquiringly. 

“No; though intended for one, I believe, by nature.” 

“And you were born in the year ." 

“1 was!” 

With a scream she added the day of my birth, and waiting an instant 
for my assent, dropped to the floor and clung convulsively and weepiug 
to my knees. 

“ Rodolph! Rodolph!’ she murmured faintly, as her long grey 
tresses fell over her shoulders, and her head dropped insensible upon 
her breast. 

Her cry had been heard, and several persons entered the rcom 
rushed out of doors. l had need to be in darkness and alone. 

It was an heur after midnight when I re-entered my hotel. A chasseur 
stood sentry at the door of my apartment with a letter in his band. He 
called me by name, gave me his missive, and disappeared. It was from 
the Baroness, and ran thus:— 

“ You did not retire from me to sleep. This letter will find you waking. 
And I must write, for my heart and brain are ove: flowing. 

‘Shall i write to you as a stranger ?—you whom I have strained so 
often to my bosom—you whom I kavs loved and still love with the ut- 
most idolatry of mortal passion—you who have once given me the soul 
that, like a gem long lost, is found again, but in a newer casket! Mine 
still—-for did we wot swear to love forever! 

‘But Iam taking counsel of my own heart only. You may still be 
unconvinced. You may think that a few singular coincidences have 
diiven me mad. You may think that, though born in the same hour that 
my Rodolph died, possessing the same voice, the same countenance, the 
same gifts—though by irresistible consciousness I know you to be him— 
my lost lover returned in another body to life—you may still think the 
evidence incomplete—you may, peibaps, even now, be smiling in pity at 
my delusion. Indulge me one moment. 


‘The Rodolph Isenberg whom I lost, possessed a faculty of mind, 


’ 





I 








which, if you are he, answers with the voice of an angel to m 
In that soul resided, and, wherever it be, must now reside, the singular 
power - . 5 ‘ , 

(The reader must be content with my omission of this fragment of the 
letter. It contained a secret never before clothed in language—a secret 
that will die with me, unless betrayed by what indeed it may lead to— 
madness! As I saw it in writing—defined accurately and inevitably in 
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y appeal. ) two inches taller and forty pounds heavier than her husband. At the 
| time of her marriage she was supposed to be dying of consumption, and 


was excessively slight and interesting. These serial works, by the way, 
are to be excluded, hereafter, from the weeklies, and made a separate 


| tepublication—according very well with the genius of American period- 


the words of another—I felt as if the innermost chamber of my soul was | 


suddenly laid open to the day—I abandoned doubt—I answered to the 
name by which she called me—I believed in the previous existence of 
which my whole life, no less than these extraordinary circumstances, had 
furnished me with repeated evidence. But, to resume the letter.) 

“ And now that we know each other again—now that I[ can call you 
by name, as in the past, and be sure that your immost consciousness must 


reply—a new terror seizes me! Your soul comes back, youthfully and | Reading, the Hamiltonian Society at Brooklyn adding another fifty for 


newly clad, while mine, though of unfading freshness and youthfulness 


within, shows to your eye the same outer garment grown dull with | Mr. Neal to bis friends and fellow-citizens in Portland, with nis manners 
mourning and faded with the wear of time. Am I grown distasteful? | 


Js_it with the sight only of this new body that you look upon me? Ro- 
dolph!—spirit that was my devoted and passionate admirer! soul that 


was sworn to me forever !—am I—the same Margaret, re-found and re- | 
cognised, grown repulsive? Oh God! What a bitter answer would | 


this be to my prayers for your return to me! 

‘1 will trust in Him whose benign goodness smiles upon fidelity in 
love. I will prepare a fitter meeting for two who parted as lovers. You 
shall not see me again in the house of a stranger and in mourning attire. 
When this letter is written, I will depart at once for the scene of our 
love. I hear my horses already in the court-yard, and while you road 
this I am speeding swiftly home. The bridal dress you were secretly 
shown the day before death came between us, is still freshly kept. The 
room where we sat—the bowers by the stream—the walks where we 

rojected our sweet promise of a future—they shall all be made ready. 

hey shall be as they were! And I—oh Rodolph, I shall be the same ! 
My heart is not grown old, Rodolph! Believe me, I am uvchanged in 
soul! And I will strive to be—I will strive to look—God help me to 
look and be—as of yore! 


“ Farewell now! I leave horses and servants to wait on you till I send 
te bring you to me. Alas, for any delay! But we will pass this life and 
all other time together. We have seen that a vow ef eternal union may 
be kept—that death cannot divide those who wil/ to love forever! Fare- 
well now! Marearer.” 

Circumstances compelled me to read this letter with but one feeling, 
exquisite pain! Love lasts till death, but it is mortal! The affections, 
however intense and faithful, (I now knew,) are part of the perishable 
coil, forgotten in the grave. With the memory of this love of another 
life, haunting me through my youth, and keeping its vow of visitation, I 
had given the whole heart of my second youth to another. Affianced to 
her, waited for by her, bound to her by vows which death had not di- 
vided, I had but one course to pursue. I left Gratz in an hour never to 
return. 


A few days since I was walking alone in the crowded thoroughfare of 
the city where I live. Suddenly my sense of presence there fell off me. 
I walked on, but my inward sight absorbed all my consciousness. A 
room which was familiar to me shut me in, and a bed hung in mourning 
became epparent. In another instart a figure laid out in a winding sheet, 
and partially covered with a velvet pall, grew distinct through the dim- 
ness, and in the low laid head I recognised, what a presentiment had al- 
ready betrayed to me, the features of Margaret Baroness R - Ie 
will be still months before I can see the announcement of her death. But 
she is dead. 








From the N. Y. Correspondence of the National Intelligencer. 


The immorality of the news-boys lips is divided this morning between 
the names of two ladies, both at present celebrities of Paris, George 
Sand (Madame Dudevant) and Lady Bulwer—the “ Indiana” of George 
Sand, and the “ Bianca Capello” of Lady Bulwer. These urchin cir- 
culators of literature usually accompany the proffer of their wares with 
some comment, and Lady Bulwer suffers a little from the contact of her 
French contemporary. As I was passing into the Astor this mocning, 
I heard a ragged varlet recommending Bianca Capello to a moustachio’d 
youth, as avery curious book, very improper—a recommendation, cer- 
tainly, that was so far successful as to induce the gentleman to turn over 
here and there a page. Indiana, the character of which the boy had 
saddled upon the other book, was translated originally for the “ Brother 
Jonathan,” but the character of the work was questioned, and the design 
was abandoned. The same translation was taken up by another office, 
however, and published this morning. The bouk is not so exceptionable 
as some other writings of the same author. Bianca Capelio is pro- 
nounced a very flimsy transfer of the beautiful original story. Lady 
Bulwer will never shine in a work of imagination. She has good obser 


robably, the best society of the day, in both France and England, and 
i “Life and Times,” should she take the whim to write them, would 
doubtless be very readable and graphic. The question is often asked, 
what is she like ? She has grown very fat upon the bickerings which 
seem to have made Sir Edward very lean, and is a tall, showy, hand- 
some woman, with hard black eyes, rosy complexion, and brilliant teeth 
—in short, a formidable customer in a domestic skirmish, and at least 


icals, which begin and end to about the same measure of time as a seria 
story. 

The most ‘audable literary novelty in our own country is the new 
scheme for paying the travelling expenses of authors between the cities, 
and the consequent improvement in the information and worldly con- 
dition of this ill-paid class of luminaries. I refer to the lecturing sys- 


| tem, by which Mr. John Neal, for example, receives a hundred dollars 


to serve as his vehicle to New York, where the expectants city (represen- 
ted by an audience of thirty or forty) await the expressions of his opin- 
ions on the subject of the Rights of Women, or the Rules of General 


the repetition of these lectures, and the result being the happy return of 


aired, and fifty per cent nett profit from the speculation. Whether this 
expedient is a subtly-invented compensation to authors for damage by 


| the copyright law | have my doubts ; but certainly, during the outlawry 











of literary property, it would be but just in Congress to declare authors 
free of hotels and public conveyances—Dickens’s expenses among us to 
be rated as reimbursable spoliations. by the way, Mr. Neal’s 
extravagant opinions as to the Rights of Women were hissed by the 
ladies of his audience—very fair data for the conclusion that ladies in 
this country have quite as much liberty as they desire. They certainly 
have more of it, and, I think, abuse it less, than in any country in the 
werld. 

I do not know whether you care to cater for the taste of the dandies 
among your readers, but it may interest here and there a mustachio at 
Washington that, by the latest accounts from Paris, all fashion in gen- 
tlemen’s apparel and outer seeming is at anend. An attempt jhav- 
ing lately been made to re-introduce the fashion of short hair, and to 
abandon straps and suspenders, be waistcoat covering the waist to the 
hips,) it was fully conceded by tailors and hair-dressers that among 
noticeable men there were no three followers of any peculiar style of 
costume, and that, to the great praise of human ingenuity, every dandy 
in Paris seem to have worked out his separate idiosyncracy. I can- 
not imagine a greater consternatjon than will be qunell — dy 
of variety over the stereotyped classes of this country. e are, as 
have remarked in a previous letter, the most gregaricus people on earth, 
and in any crowd, such as Broadway on a Sunday, it requires sharp prac- 
ticeto distinguish one person from another, so exactly are all men of all 
ages dressed alike. Fancy the dismay of each New York “ particular,” 
if he is inexorably compelled to invent a costume sui generis for himself. 
My observing informant, who is lately from Paris, tells me, however, 
that they continue to wear the full complement of beard, and that this 
appendage seems to have become a fixture, to be rated hereafter with 
the nose and eyes, and worn, as God pleases. The ladies’ fashions con- 
tinue in full force ; but fur information on this subject, you are referred 
to the literary (7) magazines. 

Wilson §- Co's new publication of the ‘ London Lancet’ has turned 
out a lucky speculation. Thts invaluable work seems to have required 
no trumpeting in this country, and the subscription for the American 
reprint (which reduces the price frum thirteen dollars to three) already 
give them a handsome profit on the outlay. 

——— a ——— 


Important To FanmMers—Tue Pork Trape.—From a document 
issued from the Patent office we glean the following inetlligence relative 
to the pork trade of the West :—Indian corn may be raised in the West 
at $3 per acre—the cost of ploughing, planting, and ti'ling, with the culti- 
vator—and then turned into pork by allowing the hogs to gather it—the 
corn thus costing but a little over six cents per bushel (ears.) Hogs in 
this way may be brought without feeding to weigh 300\bs., at which size 
afver taking off the two hams, they may be tried up by the new steaming 
process, and made to yield an average of 60 per cent. of lard. By this 
process hogs may be made to net in the West $3 to $3,50 per hundred 
instead of $1,50, which is the average now realized for them. A new ar- 
ticle of lard of the purest white, very hard, and uaffected by the heat of 
the climate, is produced by a recently discovered process, at an extra 
cost of only half a eeat per pound. Hogs may be easily kept through the 


| winter by sowing fields of rye, and allowing them to run onthem. Thus 
| pork may be produced in unlimited quantity at a cost of $1 per hundred. 


Lard oil is now manufactured in vast quantities at the West, and the bu- 
siness is rapidly extending. Itis superior to olive or sperm oil for ma- 
chinery for the maoufecture of woolens, &c., and can be furnished at 
halfthe price. Upon chemical analysis, it is found to be scarcely differ- 
ent in its elements from sperm. An increase of only one cent per lb. on 
the product of the pork made in the U. States would amount to $30,000- 
000 per annum, and more than this may be easily effected. If the skins 


of hogs were taken off on killing, the cost would be no greater than 
ving powers, and a spicy vein of mockery and satire. She has seen, | 


now, the pork would taste better, and the skins would be worth many 
millions of dollars. The bristles, too, are generally wasted, as they 
should not’be. The foreign market for pork, lard and oil is just opening 
and is almost boundless. The quantity produced may easily be doubled, 
and its productiveness greatly increased. 

Frieutened into Honesty.—A Millesite in Cayuge county, has 
promulgated his intention of making a fourfold restitution, ere the dread- 
ed twenty-third of April, 1843, to any one whom he may have wronged. 
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From Cojburn’s New Monthly Magazine. 


«ALL SORTS OF LITTLE ATTENTIONS.” 
BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, ESQ. 


Maxacer (at rehearsal) —Now, Mr. Wewitzer, I wish you would pay a little 
attention. 


Wewitzer.—So I do, sir, as little as I can. Joe MiLter. 


Man is a streaky animal—fat vices and lean virtues. 
One of our very leanest takes the shape of an anxiety to humor peo- 


ple’s whims, and feed their vanity, and gratify that spirit of exaction | 


which, when it once begins, never knows where to stop, hy paying them 
all sorts of little attentions. 

It may be said that social life is made up of them; that the exercise of 
the affections, the sympathies, the courtesies, is but the continual render- 
ing of all sorts of little attentions. True; and anima! life is but so many 

uffs of breath, as ocean is but so many drops of water, and the nativnal 
bt so many half-farthings. 

To set up as professor of the charities and affections by practising 
only the little attentions, is like paying off the debt a small coin or two at 
8 time. 

We are not to include in the catalogue of those who exact the little | 
attentions, persons who are borne down by age and its infirmities. Here | 

are essent’al, and to be rendered with alacrity. The weak man 
feels the tide of life ebbing away, he begins almost to count the drops, | 
and he requires hour by hour some token of kindness, some manifestation | 
of sympathy, some proof that he is yet lingering among his kind, and not | 
already the worm’s perquisite ere the coffin comes. His potations of 
brandy have subsided into thin, weak draughts, and he wants a relish to | 
them. He has need of some good soul to remind him feelingly that it is | 
time to take his gruel. The thought for him thus shown sweetens the | 
tasteless cup. Small attentions are al! that he is now capable of receiving. 
The hand that would aid his tottering steps must be very gentle—a strong 
service would overthrow what it intended to sustain. 

But the not less common infirmities of disposition and temper are very 
different matters. We speak of persons who, with all their brisk, vig- | 
orous and conscious faculties upon them, imperitively demand that the 
faculties of others shall be perpetually racked to provide petty plea- | 
sures for them. Whosoever would possess the privilege of their friend- | 
ship, their goodwill, their acquaintange, must be content to pay tribute; | 
but that is not the worst of it—they must be content to be always at | 
hand, and ready to pay, every minute, a small instalment of the full 
daily amount. The tribute is as nothing, compared with the mode ( 





ing it. 

< here is no compounding with them by offering a huge service down, 
at a great personal sacrifice, in lieu of the little attentions. They are 
too independent to incur a large obligation. They simply require of you 
what seems to cost you nothing—all sorts of little attentions. In vain 
would you cut off a pound of your flesh to oblige them ; they merely desire 
to have it, just the “ fiftieth part of one poor scruple” at a time—and you 
insult them by proposing to strip your breast, all at once, of a full pound 
avourdupois. 

The most restless, arbitrary, and irritating of all duns are, proverbially, 
those whose accounts are despicably small. If the sum be hardly worth 
asking for, be sure that the creditor is terribly active and cruelly in 
earnest. The man who owes a good five thousand pounds is respect- 
fully asked for it perhaps once in the year, but the forlorn wight who 
is indebted in the lawful sum of five shillings, is worried for it before 
be is up, and after he has gone to bed; as he goes out, and as he 
comes home; he is hunted from the first floor to the garret, and from 
the garret to the attic-window of the next house; until, perchance, 
the pesecuted debtor is driven to the desperate expecient of borrow- 
ing the five shillings,—and spending it at the public-house to comfort 
himself. 

So with the debts of affection, of charity, and of courtesey, which we 
all owe to one another. These who have the heaviest claims upon us are 
slowest to assert them. If we owe to one a good round turn he does not 
g° on persecuting us till we have accomplished it ; the man whose friend- 
ship would be poorly requited by the sacrifice of our right hand, never 
once asks us to cut it off. But those to whom we are indebted only in the 
most trifling amounts, are duns the most indefagitable. The beggarly 
aecount must not be a minute overdue. Morality certainly requires a 
new Society for the Relief of Small Debtors. 


Why did the amiable Fanny A after an eternal constancy of six months, 
discard her devoted adorer, “‘ the wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best” of 
dragoon captains? No, not the discreetest, either. He was discarded 
because, although he had travelled a good handred miles for the sole pur- 

of escorting her to a ball, he never once thought of getting her an 
ce until three minutes after she had secretly felt a desire for one ; and 
she might have remained uniced (except about the heart) for three min- 


utes longer, had she not resolutely demanded strawberry or cream, by re- 
marking with great moral courage, 


“*Tt’s rather warm!” 


Why did the sensible, open-hearted Mr. B. forget to insert his nephew's | pliment.” 


name in his will, but because his nephew, lighting an Havannah and toss- 


ing the cirgar-case on the table upon the help-yourself principle, omitted | 


the verbal invitation, ‘‘ Won't you try one?’ Because too, when he ar- 





| fish at dinner, to the satisfaction of the guests, he left not an atom of the 
| sound for his aunt, and not a vestige of the liver for his uncle. 
Why does the pretty, frank-minded Mrs. C. complain (in all the con- 
| fidential circles of society) of being wedded toa rough mannered, harsh, 
unaffectionate man? Because her husband is seldom in readiness to hold 
her pet pup for five minutes while she rummages for her scents? Be- 
| cause he never pays ber the compliment of asking her to accompany bim 
to some place, whither, he knows, for some approved reason, she will de- 
cline going. Because, when he is totally ignorant of the merits, whether 
as respects make or material, of the new bonnet, he positively refuses, 
from that simple cause. to give any opinion. And because, when she has 


| twice rematked, ‘‘ How very fine the morning is,’’ he still sits reading on 


. . . . | 
rived late at night in town, he went direct to an inn, instead of knocking 


the family out of their beds to enquire after their health, of which he had 
heard the day before. And because, when he had presided over the cod- 


as though he did not hear her ; until she rises with hurt feelings, and an 
offended yet forgiving air, saying, 

“ Well, I did think you would have asked me to take an airing !”’ 

He then drops his book, and tells her that if he had only known she 


| wished it, he would have proposed it with pleasure. 


‘« But it is not now too late ?”’ 

Oh, yes it is. 

“She could have no enjoyment in the gayest drive, the pleasantest 
walk, if it were not his choice, his proposal.”’ 

But he does not propose, there is nothing affectionate, nothing a/fen- 
tive, in his disposition. 

Why does the philosopher D. rail at all womenkind, as born fools who 
have no passion but for finery, and no ear but forfops? Simply because, 
while he was discoursing one night in a gay assembly upon the doctrine 
of Abstract Ideas, the lovely lady who sat next to him, permitted those 
sparkling sianers, her eyes, te rest for a few seconds admiringly on her 
new bracelet, and then gave up her little ears for several minutes to the 
fine manly voice of a handsome young singer pleading at the piano for 
her soul's pity, with 

Love in her eyes sits playing. 

And why did the great poet E., after having condescended to take up 
his abode for eight months at Milk-and-Honey Hall, indulge himself by 
writing a lible upon its hospitable owner? Because, by some extraordi- 
nary omission, when he was at last taking his departure, he was not en- 
treated to prolong his visit. 

“It was not that I wanted to stop, or would have stopped,”’ he explains ; 
“ but you know one expects these little attentions.” 

Why does Lady F. sneer at her friend the baronet as an underbred per- 
son, a creature with none but the lowest ideas, and one who borrows his 
cook from the Freemasons’-tavern ? Because on a certain occasion he omit- 
ted to lead her ladyship down to dinner, and having first asked Lady G. 
what she thought of the new ballet, insolertly addressed, in the second 
place, the same silly question to her! The man, as she protests, is inca- 
pable of paying proper attentions. 

And why does good Mrs. H. treat poor J., her husband’s partioular 
intimate, with such marked coldness, endeavoring to exclude him frem 
the family-board where he has ever Leen welcomed, and denouncing him 
as a monster without a heart, who would heave no sigh if they were all 
in their graves to morrow? Because, as she declares, he chose, at that 
dreadful period when they all hed the ecarletina, to be out of town, sent 
no letter, came again on their recovery, and patted the children on the 
head, but without making a single inquiry into the particulars of their 
alarming illness, and even tarning away, as she was beginning to expa- 
tiate upon the subject to a perfect stranger, to listen to some stupid de- 
tails about the last tragedy, or the new tariff. 

Why is K., the infallible prophet, so confident in his prediction that 
such-and-such a theatre will go to ruin, and how is it that he dilates with 
pleasure upon the certainty of its failure ? It is because he did not succeed 
in securing a private box for his family, gratis, on a particular evening. 
He likes little attentions. 

What is the secret of L’s present opinion of M’s genius—of its palpable 
decline—of the pitiable wreck of his mind, as manifested in his last new 
romance, which the rest of the world considers to be his masterpiece. — 
The critic did not receive a presentation copy of the work until it had 
been published three weeks, and then he found that a rival’s name had 
been complimentarily quoted at the head of one of the chapters, with no 
mention of his own. 

“IT have read every line that man has written,” is his complaint, 
“| have spent many happy nights and days feasting upon the composi- 
tions he has sent me, but I observe he rarely pays me only little atten- 
tions in return !”’ 


Why, moreover, does the plain-faced, plain-mannered merchant N., 


| 


| keep his veteran clerk, poor old O., at such constant drudgery, on 


such niggardly pay, while the youngsters around him get sly presents, 
goud-humored pinches of the ear, and hints of pensions to come 7— 
Becaxse, long years since, on first entering into his service, O. happened 
to take the plain man at his word. meezing himself respectfully into 


| a corner to let the merchant pass, offering at the samc time to take 


his wet umbrelle, and to hang up his hat, the little attentiens of the clerk 
were rebuked. 
‘* Never mind me,’ 





’ said the plain man, “ don’t waste time in com- 


And from that moment O. stuck to business. He never cropped his 


| busy pen to put a stray pair of gloves of his master’s into the right-hand 

pocket of the great-coat, or to set out a dripping umbrella that it might 
be in readiness at four. He never jumped from his high stool to open 
the counting-house door for the plain merchant, nor sprang after him te 
the step of his gig to hand the brown-paper parcel, running back to the 
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inner room to see whether the clear-sighted man had not left his specta- 
cles. He never deserted his duty for an instant to peep needlessly at his 
master’s fire on a raw —- or to snuff his candles on a dark one, or to 
hang his damp gaiters on fender, or to shut the door when he had 
the rheumatism, or to move a packet of goods, which was not in his 
way, or to volunteer the information that his watch was a minute too fast 
by St. Paul’s. He fulfilled the injunctions of the plain man, and never 
said him any little attentions. He only paid attention to the plain man’s 
usiness. 


} 


But poor O. made a great mistake when he took his master at his 


word. The plain, proud merchant N. did not at all relish the omission 
of the flattering personalities. Secretly, he never begrudged the time 
lost to business in the act of lifting the hat, and making a respectful bow, 


and squeezing into a corner to make room for the hereditary lord of 
many ledgers. The great passion of his heart was a love of the little | 


attentions. He never understood an act of high devotion, and he was 


the better able, not indeed to comprehend, but to feel the convenience, of 


the low servilities. 


The plain man never liked any body the better, but every body the | 


worse, for assenting to his own proposition, and recognizing his plainness. 


He would allow nobody to treat him with profound deference and respect, | 


without a protest against the vanity of such customs, and the ruinous 
waste of time spent in empty compliments; but he never forgave any one 
who hesitated to fly in the teeth of his injunctions, and pay court to him 


against his will. He demanded, first, that you should give him credit for | 
sincerity, and then he required that you should act as if he were insincere, _ 
All sorts of little ateentions he must have—together with a reputation for | 


despising them. 

And wherefore do P., Q., and R., play in some shape or other the same 
small game. Generally, because the little, in every sense, best suits 
their natures. It is because they mistrust themselves that they would 
mislead others ; because they doubt the strength of their more perma- 
nent claims of respect, and they feel that they must snatch at any tokens 
of estimation, any triumphs of self-importance, which occasion may 
offer. Like beggars, they must not be choosers, but take what they can 
get. Theirs is the excitement which the actor craves ; the time must 
bring with it its own zest. It is not the applause of the genera! public, 
stil! less that of posterity, least of all perhaps that which their own ma- 
tured and self-satisfying judgment would most approve—it is not this 
that they take the trouble to seek—but simply the applause of the scanty 
audience around them, the false, fleeting tribute of a few barren specta- 
tors. They never feel sure, scarcely can they believe, that their position 
and character are recognised unless they can elicit these audible and visible 


signs of their influence. Seldom are men so little as when they live enly _ 


for little attentions. 

But what are those who pay the tribute? Insignificant enough ; yet 
the slave is sometimes more respectable than the tyrant. 

There are among them tolerably harmless fellows. These are the 
Mr. Fiddle-faddles of this world. They always make.what are called 
excellent husbands, pattern Benedicks ; that is they call their wives 
«« My dear,”’ and fly to help them on with their shawls. When the lady 
merely glances across the room, they whisper “ can I get you any thing, 
love?” and they create in her ten thousand whims, by tenderly imagi- 


she will take to please everybody around ber! What an amiable, po- 
lite, smiling slavery is hers! What multitudes of pretty trifles which 
you don’t want will she make you a present of! What hourly inconve- 
nience will she occasion you, by setting your writing-table in order, and 
stowing away your books, and arranging with success your familiar dis- 
arrangements. Beseech her net to trouble herself—she will work twice 
as hard, and do double damage. Employ whom you will, upon any 
little errand about the house, and she will snatch the commission out of 
their hands. She must be so obliging. Let us pray that this will not, 
in regular process, lapse into downright sycophancy and toadyism ;—for 
the sake of the ill-fated young gentleman of nineteen, who, innocently 
admiring the unwearied amiability, offers her one or two little attentions 
in return; which, being regarded upon her part as an explicit declaration, 
involve upon his the immediate forfeiture of his band. The little atten- 
tions here indicated are, with all the dangers attending them, so well un- 
derstood, as to require no description. 

But all this is mere idleness and comparatively innocent folly. It is 
sometimes a little intrusive and presumptuous, but while we laugh we 
can pardon. It at least indicates a desire to please ; and gives promise, 
perhaps, that the professor of small attentions would really do somebody 
a positive kindness now and then, if he knew how toset about it. It is less 
hurtful to others than to himself, whose energies both of heart and mind 
it saps, with a fearful and a sure rapidity ; until whatever is redeeming 
in his busy concern about insignificancies — the wish to diffuse 
pleasure—becomes a mere silly habit without a motive; the me- 
chanical trick loses its grace, the emptiness of the over-acted courtesey 
is seen ; and the truth comes out, that life has been absurdly trifled 
away, in vain and restless impotence, as though it were but wreaths of 
vapor. 

** The worst remains bebind.” It is when this idle habit of offering 
to all sorts of people “all sorts of little attentions,’ degenerates into 
that, to which it,at least indirectly leads, the practice of the deliberate 
and conscious Parasite; that “ fawning parasite’ whose image, al 
seenin miniature daily without a sh t, impresses itself upon the im- 
agination as the most supple, crawling, and repulsive of all shapes known 
to it. Exhaust the catalogue of crimes recognised by the law—track 
the fiery and desolating course of the vilest passions, and then judge 
them, without the slightest extenuation on the score of tempted human 
weakness, by the havoc they have made, the ruin they have effected- 
and still there is one crime, one propensity remaining, that looks black- 
est and most loathsome of ull. 

The ‘‘ fawning parasite” is a picture, which, in consummate and in- 
effable meanness, in the degradation that has nothing of the redeeming 


in it even by association, places human nature at the worst. We know, 


| by that sign, the most servile and sickening form that unmanliness can 


take. We know that the last stage of the despicable, the utmost bit- 
terness of honest disdain, has been attained, when we behold in that 
abject thing our own likeness. We can wander no further from the 
uprightness and the sincerity which are the two wings of the world, 
wafting it heavenward. We have found the lowest level when we have 
found out that. 

A sign of the intolerable repulsiveness of this character is seen in 


the fact that it has never yet heen fully drawn. Fearful glimpses of it 


ning as many interesting wants for her. They are always planning some | 
little surprises, to please, as they say, but in reality to spoil her; and | 


as often as she has a headac 
broken. 

Then there are the bachelor Fiddle-faddles, who pass their evenings at 
the elbows of singing ladies, turning the music pages over just at the 
right time; who are always ready to set the candles right for any one 


h from over-indulgence, they are heart- 


we have had, but it has {not been any where worked out as all wicked- 
ness beside has been. Men can bear to paint and contemplate the 
other vices to which they are liable ; but & depravity here is too hor- 
ribly mean and unsightly—they have thr.wn a veil over it by common 
censent. Villainy of all degrees is tolerated upon the stage, and viewed 
with curiosity; the spectacle raises various feelings of sympathy or 


| disgust, but it is beheld patiently, and seen to an end. The delineation 


who is looking over engravings ; and who never saw a cup of coffee in | 


their lives that they did not wish to offer it to somebody. 


“Say what you will,” their maxim runs, “people like these little at- | . 
| tions’’ which, insincerely offered, although not traceable to a deliberate 


tentions.” 

They are generally happy in the good fortune of having procured a 
sixpenny view of Dorchester, to give to somebody who has lately been 
there ; and they have always ready for use a rather unhackneyed pas- 
sage from Moore tocopy into the album of some charming woman who 
happened curiously enough to say she admired him. Of course they 
are 80 attentive as to remember that little miss had a shocking cough, and 


of the Parasite, at full length, would be hooted off the boards—it could 
not be endured for half an hour. 
Let nothing we have herein said relating to those many “ little atten- 


and detestable deceit—which, if prompted unly by a spirit of officious- 
ness or vanity, still lead on indirectly to this dark and ruinous abyss 
—let nothing ‘herein contained” be misconstrued into a contempt for 
those trivial causes from which great events proverbially spring. When 


| Cwsar muffled up his face, death locking out of it, as he fell at the 
) base of Pompey’s statue, the action seemed trivial ; and yet how grand it 


they are lucky enough to have a new and improved lozenge, which they | 


beg to be permitted to administer ; and when it has almost choked the 
child, mamma cries, 

‘* How very attentive.” 

They have a penknife in the waistcoat-pocket, which is promptly drawn 
forth, and very much at the service of the gentleman who is writing ; 


and probably they have some such abomination as a cigar-holder to | 


proffer, most obligingly, to the asteunded and disdainful smoker. Not 
that they are always so discriminating as to proffer their service where 
there is an apparent chance of its being acceptable ; for in the absence 
of the right article, rather than not pay any attentions at all, they would 


offer the cigar-holder to the gentleman who needs a penknife. Most | 
likely they carry a silver pen, which when they have prevailed upon | 


some victim to use it, splashes the paper all over, or cuts its way to the 
next sheet. 

One of the many varieties of human kind addicted to the practice 
of the small attentions, comes in the likeness of a young lady (turned 
twenty-one), who, having had no “ offer” hitherto, thinks it time to ac- 
quire a reputation for being extremely agreeable and obliging, with the 
character of one who would make the best wife in the world.” What pains 


is, and with what dignity it invests the fall of theconqueror. When Nel- 
son, while the engagement was yet raging. rejected the proffered wafer, 
and waited, though in hot haste, for wax to seal the letter, the point of 
distinction appears small, but how great the foresight, and how incal- 
culable the consequences associable with it. Soin a hundred memor- 
able instances. Assuredly there are “little attentions’ which are of 
great importance. 
——_—<—<—_— ae 

Act or THE Wortp.—Mr-. Gray, a lecturer at Boston has given some 
curious facts going to show that the world is much older than is generally 
supposed. By an actual mathematical and geolcgical calculation he said 
that according to the present rate, at which rocks change, that the earth 
must be at least fifty-two million eight hundred thousand years old, and 
that it was, in his opinion, a hundsed thousand times elder than that.— 
He thinks that man may not have existed on the earth more than 6,000 
years, but the idea that the age of the earth itself can be dated at all, is 


| utterly absurd. He told us of a tree, which, estimating its age by the 


concentric rings of annual growth, must be no less than 5,150 years old! 


A new Wheat has been introduced from the Mediterranean, which is 
impregnable to the assaults of the Hessian fly and the rust. 
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New-Dork : 
SATURDAY. FEBRUARY 18, 1843. 
WHAT WE HAVE TO SAY. 
Our readers will observe, that, notwithstanding our dis- 


claimer of last week, we have commenced the republication, 
in the Jonathan, of one of the serial tales—Dicxens’s Cavzzte- 


wit. This is not merely the result of our own “sober second | 


thought,” however, but obedience to such intimations as Edi- 
tors receive of the wishes of their subscribers, and which they 
can trust, though expressed by few, asthe physician trusts the 
pulse, and as the sailor the dog-vane. The unexpected simul- 
taneousness with which all the principal papers dropped this 
new work, would be a sufficient reason, in policy perhaps, why 


one should resume it—but, though that had its weight with | 


us, (“for this is a politic world, my masters!”) we do it under 
still higher bidding—the clearly conveyed wishes of our read- 
ers, as we said before. Martin Chuzzlewit, therefore, stands 
presented to your worshipful notice, and it is to be hoped, of 
course, that he will improve upon acquainjance. 

Dickens is, after all, the prince of the serials. He has his 


* competitors who would be preferred to him by some classes of 


readers ; but he would be voted into the first place by a large 
majority. We ourselves, we are free to confess, prefer “ Charles 
O'Malley” to any thing Boz has written since the Pickwick 
papers, but that is doubtless a “trick of our idiosyneracy”— 
the having nothing to spare in our nature but fun—no more 
tears and sympathy, that is to say, than are required for the 
daily consumption of real life. But this is not the mood of the 
million, and it is for the million that anewspaper must season 
its variety. Hundreds of people have written to Dickens 
about “ little Nell,” and hundreds of compliments have been 
paid him in this country, orally, and in criticism and allu- 
sion, for the sorrows he has pictured—but no complimen- 
tary toast, or letter, that we could ever hear of, glorified 
the immortal Dick Swiveller—and “ Dick Swiveller,” to 
our taste, was a conception of more genius than was em- 
bodied in all Dickens’s lachrymosities put together. Hu- 
mor and pathos, it is true, are almost the product of the 
same mental quality, or, if they are two qualities, they are al- 
ways possessed together —but one or the other preponderates 
in excellence, as humor in Shakspeare and Dickens, and pathos 
in Irving. But, if they are to be mixed for us, we like them in 


such close contact that we scarce know whether to laugh or | 
cry, and this difficult Jine was never more admirably hit than | 


by Dickens in several of his minor characters—Sniveller’s lit- 
ule sweetheart, the maid of-all-work, for example. 

The reception of Martin Chuzzlewit has abundantly shown 
how difficult it is to throw down a man of genius from his pe- 


destal—even where he himself conspires for the downfall. The | 


newspapers of this country have united against Dickens in an 
un-opposed crusade, and he himself, by a hasty and supercilious 
book of travels,has struck the severest blow at his own renown, 
but his new book finds his popularity as it was, and the belief 
in his genius and its resources undiminished. That he isa 
man of genius, and a leading one of his age, there can, we 
think, be little question. He has taken possession of the minds 
and hearts ofa vast nation of unprejudiced freemen, good 
judges, at least, of the nature he portrays ; and, by the renewed 
vigor with which he has again taken up the pen, he promises 
long to keep what he has won. And there is much reason to 
overlook blemishes if need be, and much to allow for, in the 


productions of men who write under the unpitying whip of ne- | 
cessity. Mr. Dickens's receipts from literature look large, as | 








| stated in the newspapers, and so they would be, comparative 
| wealth, to Charles Dickens in obscurity. The sum of what 
_ he has received for his works up to this year, if fairly invested 
| in a lump, would doubtless yield hima competent income. 
| But it is to be considered that Mr. Dickens, by his popularity, 
| has been lifted irresistibly to an expensive level of life, and be- 
ing, unlike most authors, a man of domestic virtues and affec- 
tions, he has drawn to the same level a wife and children, 
who, at that elevation in England, are most expensive luxu- 
ries. He is, besides, a warm-hearted,generous, social man, with 
'no draw-back or limit to his friendship and hospitality ; and 
though he is remarkable in England for giving all his time to 
his friends and none to his acquaintances, this concentrated 
and apparently secluded manner of life we presume to 
say, not only absorbs his entire present income, but crowds 
hard upon the future. And few of those who think they know 
the meaning of “ whip and spur,” have even a glimmering no- 
tion of brain-work fora livelihood! And we believe that there 
is not a stock-broker in Wall street, nor a merchant on the eve 
of bankruptcy, nor a politician at his most desperate hazard, 
whose mental energies are more put upon the rack and stretch, 
than those of a man like Dickens to enforce the punctual yield 
of hisimagination. The bills of Messrs. Chapman & Hall for 
a thousand pounds have been discounted and used while the 
equivalent is still uncoined in the brain—and allowance of time 
for the sickness of that brain, or the fever of the body, is not 
“nominated in the bond.” How much would it not sway and 
modify criticism, if there were marginal comments against 
_ each chapter, noting the headaches and heartaches, the hin- 
drances and compulsion, the private griefs, family illnesses 
and worldly embarrassments, under which they were written ? 
What kind ot equality should there be, in justice, between the 
judgments on Dickens and Bulwer—the latter, independently 
rich, writing only when the spirit moves, as urged by ennui or 
desire fur fame, and the former coining out of his wit and hu- 
| mor the comforts of his home and the education of his chil- 
dren? True, once at work, the spirits wake like a galled 
horse, and become interested in their toil; but there are things, 
like the siekness of a favorite child, which cannot be forgotten 
by any excitement of the imagination; and there are begin- 
nings before the brain is warmed, and continuings afier head 
and heart are weary—and all to be criticised alike! Truly the 
imagination like the heart should be outlawed from sale or 
barter! And when the making of a world is given to us, we 
_ will have two of its blessings at least that shall not be prosti- 
tuted for a livelihood—love and literature. 





There is one crying want in New York which we think re- 
flects some discredit upon its character for civilization. We 
refer to the lack of a PRIVATE HOSPITAL, or comfortable accom- 
modations for strangers taken ill in the city, or residents seized 
with an infectious disorder. There is at this time an alarming 
prevalence of cutaneous diseases in New York—small-pox, va- 
rioloid, scarlet fever, etc. When these diseases occur in pri- 
| vate families, they can be managed with a little temporary in- 
convenience ; but in hotels and boarding houses they become 
such serious inflictions that the interests of the proprietors al- 
most imperatively forbid a proper exercise of humanity. There 
are excellent establishments, of the kind we refer to, in Boston 
and in the Southern cities, and the lack of it in New York is 
very severely felt. We should think, by the way, that, mean- 
time, a small establishment of this kind, with accommoda- 
tions suitable for persons in good circumstances, would be a 
profitable speculation for an individual. 


At St. Andrew’s last merry dinner we were unusually touch- 


ed and moved by two or three Scottish ballads, sung with ex- 
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quisite taste and feeling by Mr. Clirehugh. Two or three 
times since, when we have met our friends from “‘ over the 
Border,” we have asked the question, why so accomplished a 
singer should “ hide his light under a bushel”—for there are 
few things rarer or better than a Scotch ballad well sung. We 
are now told that there are two young ladies in the city, the 
Misses Cumming, who are about to join Mr. Clirehugh ina 
concert. They are very accomplished Scotch lassies, one with 


a very fine soprano voice, and the other with a rich contralto; | 


and, with great musical taste, we understand, they have ar- 
ranged some of the ancient Scottish melodies in the form of 


duetts. This, for ourselves, at least, is pleasure already; and | 


those of our readers who love pathos, humour and harmony, 
beautifully mingled, will keep a look-out for the advertisement 
of the concert by the Misses Cumminc. 


Messrs. Tarran & Denner, the enterprising Boston publish- 
ers, are about to issuea work of which we have seen some 
sheets, giving a very interesting picture of the Sanpwicu 
Istanps. Itis written by a gentleman of high literary attain- 
ments, who has resided in those islands for several years, and 
the parts we have read of it are eminently readable and instruc- 
tive. The same publishers have put to press a new book called 
“ Tue Breve in Spary,” or the Adventures and Imprisonments 
of an Englishman in an attempt to circulate the Scriptures in 


New York Bang Commissioner's Rerort.—If confidence can be 
placed in this document, the present banks in existence are safe; just so 
it was last year, yet a batch of banks failed very soon after the report 
came out. It is now quite obvious from the returns that the country 
banks are unable to extend their circulation beyond the ability to keep 
their notes afloat—their capitals being for the most part absorbed in dis- 
counted paper, not available for immediate use, and which can only be 
redeemed when confidence and renewed business shall again give an im- 
pulse to prices. As the circulation and loans are now reduced, it re- 
quires nearly $2.50 to pay $1. So great was the inflation, so severe is 
the actual contraction. Of the Safety Fund banks that have become in- 
solvent, the catastrophe of all is traced to delinquency on the part of 
their officers, who, abandoned to themselves, and not supervised or check- 


| ed by the directors, have yielded to the temptation of using the funds 


the Peninsula. By George Borrow, author of “ Zincali,” or | 


the Gypsies in Spain. From the London Edition. 


On the eve of going to press, we have received the March 
numbers of the “‘ Lapy’s Boox,” and “ Granam’s Macazine ;” 
and, with no time to read either of them, have made an extract 
or two, which will be found in other columns. Of the embel- 


lishments of both these periodicals, we can only say, they are | 


marvellous—for the money! The “ Emigrant’s Daughter” in 
Godey is alone worth a very hard dollar; and in Graham, the 
picture of the “ Sisters” is a captivating bijou, which every 


body must buy who sees it—the two other excellent engravings | 


and all the literature thrown in! Reserving a notice of the 
contents for leisure and a future number, we must jot down the 
fact, in passing, that these two gentlemen, Graham and Godey, 


are certainly most liberal patrons of Art and Literature ; and, | 


because people cannot help buying their books, it is no reason 
why they should not be thanked for the credit they do the 
country. 


“The Mysterious Cuevatier,” by Mr. James, has just 
been added to the series of Brother Jonathan Novels. It is one 
of ths most interesting works of its eminent author. 


Great Musicat Work.—Mr. A. P. Heinrich has issued proposals 
for the publication in a splendid form of his celebrated “ Wild Spirits’ 
Chant.” The composition is descriptive of and founded on the follow- 
ing ideal and real subjects :—The Genius of Freedem slumbering in the 
forest shades of America—Incidents of the voyage across the Atlantic, 
and the arrival of the “‘ May Flower’—The efforts of power to clip the 
wing of the young Eagle of Liberty—The joyous reign of universal 
intelligence and universal freedom. Mr. Heinrich isa manof great 
originality, of genius, and his present undertaking is worthy of all sup- 
port. 


| 
| 
| 





Tue Navat Court Martiat is still proceeding with the trial of | 
Commander Mackenzie on board the North Carolina. The papers have | 


got heartily tired of ringing the changes upon this much abused subject, 


too lavish of praise or censure. From the best estimate, after all, that 
we can make of the Somers affair is this. Let every person who wishes 
to censure the late commander of the Somers first take command of her 


and make a voyage with a mutinous crew. This is the only true test.— | 


No new facts have been elicited by the examinations before the Court 
Martial. Mackenzie will doubtless be honorably acquitted. 


Two’ more of the imprisoned apprentices of the Somers were dis- 
charged on Wednesday. Their names are Evgene Sullivan, and Charles 


Van Velser; and they were brought before Judge Greenwood of Kings ' 
county, on a writ of hebeas corpus. Sullivan was however ordered to ) 


serve out his time, though freed from imprisonment. 


confided to their care, to advance their own speculations, and in all ca- 
ses casting upon the institution to which they belonged the losses incur- 
red in these speculations. The fraud of vast over issues by the Bank of 
Buffalo, which in fact beggared the safety fund, is described in detail.— 
It is, however, very obscure end unsatisfactory, coming as it does from 
persons who are paid to protect the interests of the public. 


Court Marttat Law ix tHe West Inpizs.—We notice in a late 
Barbadves paper the following sentences by a Court Martial :—William 
Blair, for being drunk and assaulting a serjeant—transportation for life : 
Joseph Dakins, for whipping a corporal, transportation 14 years. Elam 
Hart, for speaking disrespectfully of a captain, four dozen lashes, and to 
be imprisoned one month. 


Loss uF THE Wuate Suite Capmus.—This vessel was wrecked 
on a lagooon island in the Pacific, which is not down in any chart. A 
letter from the first officer says the ship struck on the reef en the night 
of August 3d, and soon went to pieces—the crew escaping on shore, 
and ene of the boats saved, in which the captain, mate, and four men 
subsequently left the island, and arrived at Otaheite, after navigating the 
ocean a distance of over a thousand miles, in an open boat. A vessel 
was despatched from Otaheite immediately, to succor the remainder of 
the crew left on the island. Captain Mahew and Mr. Norton, the first 
officer, have arrived at New Bedford. The Cadmus hed been out nine 
months, and had forty bbls. sperm vil on board when wrecked. 


A New Mope or Buitpine Farm Hovses is thus related in the 
Western New Yorker :—Planks are obtained from the saw- mill 14 inches 
thick by 4 inches wide, and after the cellar walls and sills are laid, these 
boards are piled on each other like bricks and nailed say at distances of 
eighteen inches by tenpenny nails each of which bind three _ in 
depth firmly together—at the corners and partitions they are laid to break 
joints like bricks—cut to fit between door and window frames and made 
to project when cornices are to be formed—the building is then roofed in 
the usual way plastered inside and clapboarded, and makes a warm, eco- 
nomical, firm and very durable house. No raising bee necessary nor 
breaking of limbs—two boys can build it. 


Repucine tHe Numeer or Custom Hous Orricers.—This pro- 
posed retrenchment now before Congress, is opposed by the Chamber of 
Commerce, and by our importing merchants generally, on the ground that 
such a measure would tend to promote smuggling, and thus injure 
the interests of honest importers. If the opposition party is sincere, 
they cannot be cognisant of the employment of Custom House officers at 
present. Half of them loaf away their time. 

The Philadelphia papers are discussing the propriety of trying young 
Singleton before Chief Justice Hornblower, of New Jersey. The Cia- 
zette sneeringly speaks of the worthy Chief Justice as an “ amateur ad- 
mirer of hanging.” Sympathy for the murderer will doubtless induce 
the belief among a large class, that Singleton should not be tried before 
any body who is in favor of hanging, nevertheless this taunt at a highly 
distinguished citizen is uncalled for. No one can deny Chief Justice 
Hornblower all the qualities that belong to an upright judge—stern ad- 
herence to principle, clear-sighted discrimination, and an unstained, un- 
flinching integrity. He is an honor to the bench at which he presides. 


New Yorx ALMsHouse.—The expenditures of this establishment 
have gone up as high as $250,000 per annum ; and the Common Coun- 
cil are now trying to reduce them to $200,000. For this purpose it is 
proposed to establish a Work House; and also to send all sick emigrant 
passengers to the Marine Hospital. 


Bill Johnson, the so-called Canada patriot, and hero of the Thousand 
Isles, is a ci izen of Jowa. We learn from the Dubuque Express, that 
he is a resident of Buchanan county, where he cultivates a farm, and is 


I d in his retirement by his equally celebrated daughter. 
and we are glad of it. We de not like to see conductors of the press | weg orjaoee of ROE . 


The amount of mortgaged ral estate in the city of New York is esti- 
mated at ¢wo-thirds of the whole real property situated in the city. 


With a view to the improvement of sacred music the King of Prussia 
has placed church musie in his dominions under the direction of Dr. Felix 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, who is te bear the title of General Music 
Director. The Slate Gazette contains an official announcement of the 
appointment. 


AxGer.—To be angry about trifles is mean and childish; to rage aad 
be furious is brutish, and to maintain perpetual wrath is akin to the 
practice and temper of devils; but to prevent or suppress rising resent 


ment, ia wise and glorious, is manly and divine. — Watts. 
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SEDUCTION AND ABDUCTION OF A YOUNG LADY AT 
PHILADELPHIA—HER SEDUCER'’S FATE. 
FuLy PAaRrTIcULaRs. 
During the past week the Philadelphia ~~ have been filled with 
rumors and statements, relative to the murder of Mr. Mantos Hvut- 
CHiNsON HeRperton by a young man named SincLeton Mercer, not 


yet twenty years of age. Beth these persons belong to families in Phi- | 


ladelphia of the fhighest respectability. 
ful tragedy are here subjoined :— 

In the early part of Jast week the family of Mr. Thomas Mercer, of 
33 Queen street, (une of the most wealthy and respectable families of 
Southwark,) were thrown into alarm by the sudden and mysterious dis- 
appearance of their daughter Saran, aged 16. It was soon whispered 
that she had been seduced and had eloped with young Herberton; and 
it was subsequently ascertained that both the guilty parties were living 
together at a house of ill-fame, in the neighborhood of Pine and Twelfth 
streets, kept by Louisa O'Neil. 

The anguish of the family at this intelligence may be conceived. They 


The particulars of this dread- 


were immediately anxious to effecta marriage between Herberton and | 


the young lady; but this arrangement be indignantly and positively de- 
clined. Young Mercer, the brother of the girl, was determined to re- 
venge the disgrace which Herberton had brought upon his family, and it 
is said that he challenged the seducer to mortal combat; but the chal- 
lenge was refused on the ground of the social inequality of the parties. 
Herberton was then brought before Alderman Mitchell on a charge of 
abducting the girl, when her brother, in a mild and affecting manner, de- 
sired him to send home his sister or tell where she might be found. To 
this he replied—‘“I know nothing about her. There was a girl came 
near our house a few nights ago, and when some one went to the door 
she ran away. She looked enough like you to be your sister.” There 
being net sufficient evidence to detain him he was discharged from cus- 
tody. It was his hardened and shameful conduct on the day of his ar- 
rest that led to his subsequent tragical death. 
During Thursday, Mercer it seems was on the lookout for Herberton, 
etermining to punish him for his conduct at all hazards, and the latter 
suspecting some design upon him, carefully kept out of his way. Not- 
withstanding his precautions preparatory to an intended excursion to 
New Jersey, Mercer discovered the removal of some luggage from Her- 
berton’'s residence to the vicinity of Walnut and Fifth streets, which sa- 
tisfied him that he designed to elude him. Oa Friday evening the lug- 
g1ge was taken from the place in a carriage, and after being driven 
around into Adelphi alley, y C. Vandyke, Esq., and Herberton entered 
it, and started off towards the upper part of the city, taking a very cir- 
Cuitous route. lt seems that Mercer was on the watch, and observing 
their movements, proceeded in a cab, and anticipating their destination, 
got on board the steam ferry boat at Market street wharf, a few moments 
before they did. While crossing in the boat Herberton said to his friend 
Ms apn that he would get out of the carriage, for fear Mercer or his 
friends might be ou board the boat with a design to injure him. Van- 
dyke, at this suggestion, got out and looked around the boat, but could 


recognize no one from whom he had cause to fear. When the boat had | 


neared the shore, the horses attached to their carriage became restive, 
when Mr. Vandyke again got out and took hold of the head of one of 
the huises; at this instant, the report of a pistol was heard, and then 
others succeeded in quick succession. A groan was likewise heard in 
the carriage, and Mr. V. letting go his horses’ heads, ran round to the 
door, when he met the prisoner Mercer, who said, “the deed isdone! I 
give myself "p to justice; but don’t let me be hurt.” 

Mr. Vandyke immediately seized Mercer and asked him for his pistol, 
when be exclaimed in reply, “I have none!—oh, yes, here it is in my 
pocket.””. Mr. V. drew from the pocket of the young man one of Colt’s 


revolving pistols, having six barrels, rolled in a white pocket handker- | 


chief. Meanwhile the colored servant had opened the carriage door, and 
found Mr, H. in the bottom of the carriage, moaning heavily. He would 
have fallen out, upon the opening of the door, had not the man caught 
him in his arms. Young Mercer was then placed in the carriage with 
his victim, and together with Mr. Vandyke they proceeded to Cake’s 
hotel at Camden, where the murderer was given into custody of the She- 
riff of Gloucester county. The dying man was carried into one of the 
parlors, when, being laid on the carpet, he gave one gasp and expired. 

The Coroner's inquest upon the body was held the same evening, and 
& post-mortem examination was had on Saturday, upon which it appear- 
ed that the ball, which entered through the left shoulder blade, finally 
lodged in the heart, causing death. The verdict of the jury was “ wil- 
ful murder against Singleton Mercer.” The accused, by advice of his 
counsel, refused to answer any questions. He was therefore fully com- 
mitted for trial; being put in irons and sent to Woodbury jail. 


Vast allowance must certainly be made for the overwhelming sense of | 


injury under which Mr. Mercer acted. His sister, who is said to be of 


a very weak intellect, but of prepossessing appearance, is only sixteen | 


years old,—an age beyond any other susceptible of influences dangerous 
to virtue. What a brother must feel in the loss of a’sister’s virtue, and 
the publication of her shame threugh a whole city,—the theme of remark 
among his friends and acquaintance, carrying ruin to her, and reflecting 
disgrace upon himself and all bearing his name, let an 
ask himself. 

There are few men, indeed, so habitual in self government, so rigidly 
controlled by the benign and charitable rules of Christian faith as to quell 
at once the tumult of fierce passions, which a domestic wrong of the 
kind in question must excite. The experience of mankind, the humane 


y high minded man 
“* 


feelings of society, the justice of municipal law, and even the spirit of 
| religion, regard with tenderness and compassion the deeds which are 
the result of passion so aroused. 

The murdered Mr. Herberton, was the son of the late Dr. Herberton, 
| an estimable man, and who died possessed of great wealth. He is also 
related to the Messrs. Herbertons, merchants, Matthew Newkirk and 
numerous other wealthy and respectable citizens. He was about 26 
years of age, and considered one of the handsomest young men in Phi- 
| ladelphia. He forme:ly wore a mustache, but had it shaved off on Wed- 
nesday last. He resided with bis widowed mother, Ann Herberton, 
Ninth street, near Arch, where his lifeless body was conveyed on Satur- 
day afternoon about 4 o'clock. 

It has been said that the above occurrence was one of lawful retribu- 
tion; and that it is such, all who know the parties will readily admit.— 
Herberton had been proclaimed the seducer of a young and virtuous girl, 
blasting her fair fame, and destroying the peace and happiness of a 
hitherto respectable family. This, true though it was, did not justify the 
shedding of blood! It has been said that young Herberton first met 
Miss Mercer in the street. This is true; but then she was accompanied 
| by a gentleman and lady, and the gentleman introduced her to her de- 
| suroyer. 


Fuserat or Mr. M.H. Herserton.—The remains of this unfortu- 
nate young man were buried at Philadelphia on Tuesday, in the ground 
| of the central Presbyterian Church at Eighth and Cherry streets, under 
| the pastoral charge of the Rev. Dr. M’Dowell. Long before the hour 
appointed for the funeral, a large crowd had collected in front of the 
house of Mrs. Herberton, the widowed mother of the deceased.— 
When the time arrived for conveying the body from the premises, the 
number ef persons assembled, to gratify an idle curiosity, was at least 
1500 or 2000, and we sincerely regret to add, that a number of these in- 

dividuals behaved in a rude and unfeeling manner. At least two-thirds 
| of them were women—many of them very Fears: The cortege consist- 
, ed of only three carriages and a hearse. The bereaved mother walked, 
supported on each side by a friend. Deep sympathy was most naturally 
excited among many spectators for her in her great affliction. She was 
following to the grave the body of her only son—a youth cut off in the 
very flower of life, under circumstances reflecting dishonor upon her 
name. The spectacle was a melancholy one, and full of warning to 
those who in the pursuit of pleasure forget the commandments of Ged— 
the dictates of conscience—the rights of individuals, and the peace, pu- 
rity and laws of society. 


DeatH or Commopore Hutt.—Another veteran of the American 
navy sleeps with the distinguished dead. Commodore Isaac HULL, the 
hero who first lighted up the path of glory upon the seas in the war with 
England of 1812-"15, died at Philadelphia on Monday morning after a 
short illness. A cloud of gloom hung over our — the first 
year of that contest—illumined, however, occasionally, by the flashes of 
heroic fire which streamed up from the dark bosom of the ocean. It 
| was Isaac Hull who kindled the first of these when the “Guerriere” 
| scruck to the “‘ Constitution.”’ It was the first action which caused Eng- 
land to doubt her exclusive claim to the arrogant title of “‘ Mistress of 
the Seas,” and led the way to that series of brilliant naval victories, on 
the lakes as well as on the ocean, which taught the haughty Albion that 
her offspring could march upon the mountain wave as well as she. Com- 
modore Hull, we believe, had but two seniors in the service—Barron and 
Stewart. He was a native of Connectieut, and an ornament to society 
in private life as well as in public. 


ILLino1s.—The amount of Illinois stock returned to the State by the 
State Bank of Illinois, in exchange for stock in that institution owned 
| by the State, is $2,050,000. The Bank of Lllinois at Shawneetown, of- 





| fers to return another million in exchange for the stock of that institu- 
tion held by the State, provided no law is passed repealing its charter. 
The Illinois State Journal recommends that this course be adopted, and 
adds, that a reduction of the public debt more than ‘hree millions of 
dollars in a single session of the Legislature, effected by two laws alone, 
cannot fail to convince the people that the State will eventually pay eve- 
ry dollar of her debt with the interest. 


ArapaMa.—All the branches of the State Bank of Alabama having 
been ordered to be wound up by the Legislature, it is now in comtempla- 
tion to put the mother bank at Tuscaloosa in liquidation also. This ac- 
tion of the Legislature, which ought legitimately to give more confidence 
in and stability to the currency of the State, has been the cause of a con- 
siderable panic—in consequence of which it is undergoing rapid and great 
fluctuations. The cotton crop is very heavy this winter. The amount 
received at Montgomery has been about 50,000 bales, the largest part of 
which went down the river. 





Soutn Westerns BounpDary.—From a correspondence between the 
Hon. Mr. Cross, (M. C. for Arkansas) and the Hon. Secretary of 
State, it appears that the line recently run and marked between this 
country and Texas is considered by our government as the es/ablisked 

| boundary, it having been run by officers of the two governments, ap- 
pointed for the purpose. eccording to the treaty of April, 1338. 

Tue New Post Orrice Law.—Mr. Postmaster General Wickliffe 
has written to Graham’s Magazine saying that by the proposed new law 
publishers can send off their newspapers and magazines boxed up as 
freight, if they wish. All the effect of this arrangement will be then to 


| wind up most of the penny papers. It will not hurt the weeklys or the 
| monthlys. 











Crxcinsati Pork TrapDe.—More than two hundred thousand hogse— 
a number exceeding that of any former year—have been packed in Cin- 
cinnati and its vicinity this year. Three reasons are stated in the Chro- 
nicle why mere than the usual number has been driven in this year. The 
first is that hogs are almost the only article that would command cash at 
this season. Another reason, and an important one, is the introduction 
of Lard Oil; and a third, which may be a more important one in future, 
is ademand for Emope. Not much pork has, however, yet been put up 
for England. Pork packers say that about seventy thousand hegs have 
been run into lard entirely, with the exception of the hams. 


AnoTHER PropHET.—There is a prophet in Brooklyn who has made 
an improvement upon the doctrines of Miller. He prophecied that 
Daniel of old would re-appear on the earth last Tuesdey night, and 
all his followers assembled together to greet the patriarch. He did 
not appear, however, but the disciples of this new doctrine, persist in 


! 
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Cuinese Cirigs anpD THE Porputation.—Among the five hundred 
forthcoming works on China, is a narrative of the Chinese Expedition 
by a surgeon in the army, Dr. McPherson. One portion of this work 
is not only new, but valuakle. He has been able to deseribe Hong 
Kong and the other places occupied by English troops ; to give us a fair 
estimate of their value as places of commercial resort ; and to allay the 
fears entertained relative to the climate of Hong Kong, he says :—* The 
island is about eight miles in length and two and a half in its greatest 
breadth. ‘The strait which separates it from the main land is, in some 
places, barely a mile in breadth, while at others it is five and six miles 
bread. The bay of Hong-Kong cannot probably be surpassed by any in 
the world, not only by reason of the infinite number of ships which it can 
accommodate, but also of its safe anchorage from typhoons, compared 


| with any other harbor in China, and the depth of water close to the land, 
| which along the greater part of the bay is sufficient for a seventy-four to 


setting up and praying every night until he does come. Miller himeelf | 


cannot be more indefatigable thanthis. By the by, this latter saint gets 
hard rubs all over the country. The Millerites have very properly been 
shut out of the building in which they have for some time been 
holding their orgies in Philadelphia, and we are happy to learn that the 
Grand Jury of the Boston Municipal Court has presented the great tem- 
ple itself as a dangerous structure. After some half a dozen more deaths 
occur, and a few more men and women are sent to mad houses by this mi- 
serable fanaticism, perhaps some Grand Jury may think it worth while to 
indict the vagabonds who are the cause of so much mischief. 


Important Law Suit.—lIn the Supreme Court this week, the case of 
Helen Sophia Lispenard and others vs. Robert Stewart, was commenced- 
The action is nominally to recover a share claimed by heirship in lots in 
Watts street, but in reality to test the question whether the late Alice 
Lispenard was of sound mind, and capable of making a will. The de- 
cision of this question involves property amounting to near six millions of 


dollars. 


Cut Naits.—In consequence of recent inventions in the business of 
making cut nails from American iron of excellent quality, nails of this 
description are selling at less than four cents a pound. 


Turner & Fisher have issued two illustrated juvenile primers: ‘‘ The 
Book about Quadrupeds,” and “The Book about Anatomy’’—both well 
adapted to the instruction of children. 


“Lucy Lone.”—The popularity of this piece of musical composition 
is not derogatory to the public taste. The air was composed by the cele- 
brated Bellini and occurs in ‘“ I] Puritani.” 


Mivitia Fixes.—Our community is subject to continual vexations by 
reason of the militia fines and their administration. Men who have been 
long exempt, have been summoned to Court Martial, year after year, and 
not unfrequently in different beats to answer for non-attendance at pa- 
rades. Sometimes the officers who are appointed to collect the fines, 
attempt to — the citizens, and extort from them larger sums than 
authorised. We publish the report of a case of this sort today. It 
has recently been stated that quite a number of citizens have been im- 
prisoned on account of military fines ; some of them because they could 
not conscientously pay, and others because they were so poor as to be 
unable. All this wrong is to support a system which is of no earthly 
or unearthly use. Notwithstanding the opinion of General Washington 
that our national defence depended on a well-regulated militia, that same 
great man,at the close of the revolutionary struggle, deliberately expressed 
his conviction that upon the whole, the militia had retarded the success- 
ful termination of the war. What we want, and all we want, and all 
we can have, without great loss, is a corps of well-equipped uniform- 
ed and disciplined men, who have confidence in their officers and in each 
other, and upon whom the community can rely to suppress lawless mobs, 
if ever they should become too strong for the civil authorities. Our 

t system tends only to create a mass of deformity, which must all 
re-organized in case the effective force of the country should ever be 
called into actual service,—a thing which is not likely ever to occur. 
Our epauletted gentlemen hold conventions and Court Martials only 
to burthen and oppress the people for no possible good, and to give 
efficiency to a system which is much worse than useless. 


. A maniac in the Ipswich (Mass.) alms-house, has just discovered his 
friends after being there twenty years. His parents thought him dead: 
his mother lives in New York with another son, and‘her joy at the dis- 
covery of her lost son knew no bounds. They have brought him home. 


Finances or THE Unitep StatEs.—Piesident Tyler in a recent 
message to the House of Representatives, gives the following estimate 
from the Secretary of the Treasury. The receipts for 1843 will proba- 
bly be from $11,000 000 to $15,000,000, and the expenses from $16,- 
000,000 to $17,000,000; there are over $2,000,000 now in the Treasu- 
ry, and therefore there will be a balance of about $400,000 next Janua- 
ry. This of course includes no provision for private bills which may be 
passed, nor for the redemption of Treasury notes. 


A Cuitp og Nature.—A Penobscot Indian was lately sentenced to 
thirty days’ imprisonment in the jail at Bangor, Me. The day after his 
commitment his wife presented herself and four children to the jailer, to 
help serve out her husband’s sentence, supposing if they staid five days 
it would be counted as thirty days, and would entitle the father of the 
family to a discharge. 


float at a distance of acable’s length from shore. From this circumstance 
alone, the island must prove a pussession of enormous value as a com 


| mercial acquisition. Magnificent granite quarries are found all over the 


island, so that warehouses on any scale can be built close to the water's 
edge, and wharfs with ease thrown out, which will enable ships to ap- 
proach for the purpose of loading and unloading. There is at all sea- 
sons an abundant supply of fresh water procurable on the island.” 

Amoy has an excellent harbor, and from its central situation is well 
adapted for commerce. The city of Ningpo, the second of importance 
of the province of Chekeang, and the last of our captures up to the spring 
movements of the present year, is a charming place, and though the cold 
last winter was intense, there was abundance of amusement for sports- 
men—pheasant, woodcock, and wild fowl! abounding in every variety in 
the surrounding country. 

“ Ningpo is a beautiful city. It is nearly five miles in circumference 
and surrounded by a high wall—fully two-thirds the size of Canton, and 
equally densely populated. The number of its inhabitants is supposed to 
be not less than 600000. They did not at all appear to be alarmed at 
our approach—the majority satisfying themselves with merely closing 
the doors of their houses, and marking over them the words ‘ submissive 

ople.’ Provisions of every description became cheap and plentifu!. 
Many hundred tons of copper coin were found in the treasury, but the 
aycee and dollars had, in great part, been removed toa safer piace dur- 
ing the period we were carrying on operations against Chinghae. Quan. 
tities of valuable silks and China ware were discovered, and the grana- 
ries were stored with a couple of years’ supply of grain. The country 
around Ningpo is rich and fertile, and the banks on each side of the river 
a perfect garden. Parties who have proceeded up the river, about forty 
miles above the city, in the light steamers describe the scenery on each 
side as of surpassing beauty.” 

Dr. M:Pherson is not one of those who run downthe war. He be- 
lieves it to have been neces: to obtain redress for the imprisonment 
and insults of our plenipotentiary and fellow-subjects in China, and he 
ends by declaring that, ‘‘ though this war has already dealt harshly with 
us, both in purse and in person, yet must it be proceeded with until the 
proud Chinese nation be brought to succumb to us, and that can only be 
done under the walls of Pekin.” Nay, he, as a medical man, does not 
see the great mischiefs feared by some in the use of opium, to force 
which down the throats of the Chinese certain wise people maintain that 
we are at war. He says :—‘ Were we to be led away bythe popular 
opinion that the babitual use of opium injures the health and s ns 
life, we should expect to see the Chinese a shrivelled, and emaciated, 
and idiotic race. n the contrary, although the habit of opium-smoking 
is universal amongst the rich poor, we find them to be a powerful, 
muscular, and athletic people, and the lower orders more intelligent, and 
far superior in mental acquirements, to those of corresponding rank in 
ourown country. The Chinese themselves affirm that the use of the 
drug acts as a preventive against disease, and in this opinion, when 
smoked in moderation, I am inclined in part to with them. The 
particles by their direct and topical influence on the nerves of the lungs, 
which carry the impressions they receive to the heart, brain, and spinal 
cord, and, through them, to all parts of the body, may thus, to a certain 
extent, guard the system against disease, and, by its tonic influence, 
strengthen the several organs ; this opinion gains strength when we call 
to mind that @ peculiar active principle in opium, the narcotic has of late 
been employed with considerable success in Bengal, as a substitute for 
quinine. It may alsobe mentioned, that, at the time fevers prevailed so 
extensively among our troops at Hong Kong, but comparatively few of 
the Chinese suffered, though exposed throughout to the same exciting 
causes. These facts would certainly, on the whole, rather tend to show 
that the habitual use of opium is not so injurious as is commonly sup- 


One of the Chinese methods of detaining their prisoners, is the excess 
of cruelty. When Captain Asthruther was caught, they hammered his 
knees just over the knee cap with a large bamboo, to prevent any possi- 
bility ofescape. The cruelty of the mob was exemplified on another oc- 
casion, when some mandarins having fallen into their hands, “ the chief 
they boiled alive in oil, and the five others, bound hand and foot, were 
chained in a boat, which had previously been filled with combustibles of 
every description, and drifting out to sea with the tide suffered a fearful 
and awful death.” 

At Amoy some confirmation was given to the report thatthe natives 


| kill their female eee to prevent the encumbrafice of their education, 


for not far from the foundling-house “in a tank covered with duck-weed 
a number of new born babes were found sewed up in mats. 




































































From Graham's Magazine for March. 


THE END OF THE WORLD. 
A VISION—BY J. K. PAULDING. 

Happening, the other day, to meet with aa account of a mighty ga- 
thering of the disciples of a certain great prophet, who, I believe, has, 
m spite of the proverb, rather more honor in his own country than any 
other, | fell upon a train of retlections on the probability of this world 


coming to an end the first of April next, as predicted by that venerable | 


seer. That it will come to an end, some time or Other, is certain, for 
nothing created can last forever; and that this event may happen to-mor- 
row, is, for aught we know, just as likely aa that it will take place an 
hundred or a thousand years hence. The precise hour is, however, wise- 
ly hidden from all but the eyes of our inspired prophet, and the first of 
April is quite as probable as any other, although forthe credit of the pre- 
diction, | could wish it had been fixed for some other day than that so 
specially consecrated to making fools. 

It appeared to me, bowever, on due consideration, that there were 
many startling indications that this world of ours was pretty well worn 
thread-bare, and that it was high time to lay it aside, or get rid of it al- 
together, by a summary process, like the Bankrupt Law. Noram [ alone 
among very discreet reflecting persons in this opinion. I was lately con- 
versing with an old gentleman, of great experience and sagacity, who has 
predicted several hard winters, and who assured me he did not see how 
it was possible for this world to last much longer. “In the first place,” 
said he, “it has grown a great deal too wise to be honest, and common 
sense, like a specie currency, become the most uncommon of all commo- 
dities. Now, I maintain that, without the ballast of common sense, the 
world must inevitably turn upside down, or, at least, fall on its beam-ends, 
and al! the passengers tumble overboard In the second place, it is pet- 
fectly apparent that the balance-wheel which regulates the machine, and 
keeps all its functions in equilibrium, is almost worn out, if not entirely 
destroyed. There is nowno medium in any thing. The love of money 
has become a raging passion, a mania equally destructive to morals and 
happiness. So with every other pursuit and passion of our nature. Every 
man is ‘like a beggar on horseback,’ and the old proverb will tell 
where he rides. All spur away, until they break down, ride over a pre- 


cipice, or tumble into the mire. If a man, as every man does now-a-days, | 


pines for riches, instead of seeking them in the good old fashioned way 
of industry, prudence and economy, he plunges, heels over head, in mad, 
extravagant and visionary schemes, that lead inevitably, not only to his 
own ruin, but that of others, and in all probability, in the end, leave him 
as destitute of character as of fortune. Or, if he is smitten with a desire 
to benefit his fellow-creatures, he carries his philanthropy into the camp 
of the enemy, that is, to the opposite extreme of vice. His sympathies 
for one class of human suffering entirely shut his eyes and his heart to 
the claims and rights of others, and he would sacrifice the world to an 
atom. His pity for the guilty degenerates into the encouragement of 
crime, and instead of an avenger, he becomes an accomplice. No man, 
it would seem, in this most enlightened of all ages, appears to be aware 
of what is irrefragably true, that an honest abhorrence of guilt is one of 
the most powerful preservatives of human virtue; and that one of the 
most effectual modes of engendering vice in our own hearts, is to accus- 
tom ourelves to view it merely as an object of pity or forgiveness. It 
seems to be a growing opinion, that the punishment of crime is an 
usurpation of society, a despotic exercise of power over individuals, and, 
in short, ‘a relic of the dark ages.’ ”’ 

My excellent old friend is a great talker, when he gets on a favorite 
subject—though he rails by the hour at members of Congress for their 
long speeches—and proceeded, after stopping to take breath, as follows: 
“There are other pregnant indications of this world being on its last legs, 
in the fashionable cant’’—so my friend called ‘t, most irreverently—‘ cf 
ascribing almost all the great conservative principles of the social state to 
‘the dark ages.’ The laws, indispensable to the security of property, 
the restraint of imprudence and extravagance, the safety of persons, and 
the punishment of their transgressors—those laws, in short, that consti- 
tute the great pillars of society, and without which barbarity and violence 
would again overrun the world, are, forsooth, traced by the advocates of 
‘ progress’ to those very dark ages, whose ignorance and barbarism they 
contributed more than all other causes to dissipate and destroy. An ho- 
nest man who resorts to those laws which are founded in the first princi- 
ciples of justice, for the recovery of that which is necessary to his com- 
fort, perhaps his very existence, or for the purpose of punishing some 
profligate spendthrift fer defrauding him, is now denounced by philan- 
thropic legislators, and mawkish moralists, as a dealer in human flesh, a 
Shylock demanding his pound of flesh, and whetting his knife for per- 
forming the sacrifice. The murderer—the cool, premeditated murderer— 
is delicately denominated ‘an unfortuuate man,’ lest we should hurt his 
fine feelings. Our sympathies are invoked when he is called upon to 

y the penalty of his crime, while the poer victims, living and dead, are 

ft, the one without pity, the other without relief. 


waxed warmer and warmer as he proceeded—“ not only this, but as if 
to give the last most unequivocal evidence of dotage, we have become 
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in, and railroads from interminable forests to flourishing towns that never 
had existence. It is perfectly evident to me, that matters are speedily 
coming tea crisis, and that a world, in which there is no other pursuit 
but money, where all sympathy is monopolized by guilt, and where com- 
mon sense and common honesty are considered as relics of the dark ages 
cannot last much longer, unless,” added he, with a peculiar expression 
of his eye, ‘‘ unless Congress takes it in hand, and brings about a radical 
reform, by speechification. The truth is, it owes so much more than it 
can pay, that the sooner it winds up its concerns the better.” 

Saying this, my worthy and excellent friend after predicting a hard 
winter, ‘eft me to cogitate alone in my old arm chair, very much inclined 
to a nap, as | generally am after listening to along harangue. It was in 
a quiet back room where I could see nothing but the smoke of my oppo- 
site neighbor's chimney ; nothing disturbed me but a fly, which, notwith- 
standing the world was wide enough for us both, I should have utterly 


| exterminated, if I could ; and, I continued to ponder the subject, till, by 


| 


| 
| 
| 





puffed up with the idea of this being the most enlightened of all the ages | 


of the world, for no other reason that I can perceive, than that we are 
become very great mechanics, and we have, in consequence of the wonder- 
ful perfection to which machinery has been brought, depreciated the va- 
lue of human labor, until it has become insufficient for human support, and 
beggared ourselves and our posterity, in making canals for frogs to spawn 


degrees, sleep overpowered me, and the following vision passed over 
my bewildered brain. 

Methought the eve of the first of April had come, and with it every in- 
dication that the prediction of the prophet was about to be fulfilled. The 
waters of the rivers, brooks, and springs became gradually warmer and 
warmer, until some of them began to boil ; hot currents of air issued from 
the fissures of the earth, whose surface became heated so that the bare- 
footed urchins rather danced than walked upon it; a thick, dun-colored 
vapor, by degrees, involved the world from the horizon tothe skies, and 
there prevailed a dead, oppressive calm, without a single stirring breath 
of air. The earth became, as it were, one vast heated oven. The air 
was dry and parching ; the turkeys lay sprawling on their breasts, with 
expanded wings; the dogs strolled wistfully around, seeking some cool 
retreat, panting and lolling out their tengues ; the little birds hid them- 
selves in the recesses of the woods, and ceased to sing ; the leaves of the 
trees and flowers wilted and shriveled up under the excessive heat of the 
burning sun—and the world ceased to revolve, either from a suspension 
of the laws of nature, or for fear of dissolving in a profuse perspiration. 

Other fearful auguries proclaimed that the hour had come. The sun 
was like a red ball of living fire; the whole firmament rocked and trem- 
bled, as if panting with the throes of suffocation; ever and anon, long 
flashes of zigzag lightning shot athwart the heavens in dead silence, for 
no thunder fellowed ; and all nature, rational and irrational, animate and 
inanimate, seemed awaiting in death-lke silence the hour of their final 
dissolution, as predicted by the prophet. 

Methought I wandered about in that unhappy and distracted state of 
mind which generally ensues when we are haunted by somo dim, half vi- 
sible spectre of undefined misery, whose presence we feel, but whose per- 
secutions we cannot avoid. Itseemed that I strolled to the river side, in 
the hope of inhaling the cool, refreshing breezes from its bosom, but it 
sent forth nothing but a scalding vapor, like that from a steam-engine. 
The fishes lay sprawling and panting, and dying on its surface; and a 
hungry hawk, that had plunged down for his prey, being exhausted by 
the consuming heat, lay fluttering helplessly on the waters. From the 
mountains of the epposite shore, columns of blood-red smoke and flashes 
of sulphurous fire issued with an angry roaring vehemency; and in 
some of the deep fissures of the rocks, methuught [ could see the raging 
fires, as through the bars of a furnace. Then eame rolling out of the 
bowels of the earth torrents of liquid flame; then came on the dread 
struggle of the rebel elements, released from the guiding hand of their 
Great Master. The dissolving earth rushed into the waters; a noise, 
like the hissing of millions of serpents succeeded, and when I looked 
again the river was dry. ’ 

I fled from the appalling spectacle, and sought the city, where all was 
dismay and confusion. Some were shrieking and tearing their hair, in 
guilty apprehension of the horrors of death, and the sufferings of the 
world to come. Others sat in mute despair, awaiting in numb insensi- 
bility the fate of all the rest of their race; while others, impelled by the 
instinct of self-preservation, and forgetful of the inevitable doom that 
awaited them, were devising various expedients for escaping, and secur- 
ing their most valuable articles about their persons. A little love-sick 
maiden had hung the picture of her lover about her snowy neck ; ananx- 
ious mother sat weeping and wringing her hands by the side of a cradle, 
where lay a little laughing cherub playing with a kitten; while another 
was rushing madly about, with a child in her arms, which she had 
squeezed to death in her convulsive writhings. Thousands of scenes like 
these occurred all around, but I delight not to dwell on horrors, and will 
proceed to state what I saw of the exhibitions of the various modes of 
grief, disappointment and despair, whieh served to convince me that the 


| ruling passion will struggle in the last agonies of existence, and triumph 


at the moment of the dissolution of nature herself. 

Ia the course of my wanderings, methought I encountered the cele- 
brated Fire-King, who was sitting at home, quietly smoking his cigar, 
and calculating that being the destined survivor of all his race, he would 


t f | succeed to an immense landed estate, and become lord proprietor of the 
“ Not only this,” continued the worthy uld gentleman, who gradually | 


whole earth. Having agreed upon the terms, he furnished me with an 
antidote against the heat of the most raging anthracite furnace, and be- 
ing now assured of safety, I made my observations with more coolness 
and precision. Being of rather a prying disposition, I conceived that as 
every thing was in a state of utter confusion, the doors and windows all 
open, and no police officers on duty, there was no occasion to stand upon 
ceremony. 


I accordingly made my way into the most private recesses of various 


_ habitations, where I saw many things which [ would not disclose, were 
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it not that all this is nothing but a dream. bk.ntering a handsome house, | escape from prison. He had committed a wanton and atrocious mur- 


rather splendidly furnished, I saw an old man of upwards of fuurscore, 


who was bitterly complaining of being thus suddenly cut off, without time | 


to make his will, and repent of his sins; while an elderly woman, whom 
I took to be one of Job’s comforters, was upbraiding him for not taking 
her advice, and attending to these matters long ago. In another misera- 
ble house, without furniture, and destitute of every comfort of life, I dis. 
covered a shriveled, cadaverous spectre, hugging a bag of gold, and !a- 
menting the hardship of being called away just the day before the interest 
became payable on his bank stocks. I met in another place a specula- 
tor, with the perspiration rolling down his face in torrents, who was cal- 
culating the immense profits he might have made if he had only foreseen 
thig sudden catastrophe. A little farther on, I «aw a glutton devouring a 
pair of canvass backs, and heard him at intervals mumbling to himself— 
‘They shan’t cheat me of my dinner.”’ The next person I particularly 
noticed, was a stanch believer in “ progress,”” who was terribly out of 
humor that the world shou!d be destroyed just as it was on the high road 
to perfectibility. He had an essay in his hand, which he was rolling up 
to enclose in a bottle, hermetically sealed, in the hope that it might float 
down to posterity, and make him immortal, forgetting, as I supposed, 
that the world was now about to perish by fire, and not by water. In 
the course of my farther peregrinations, I fell in with a father, very busy 
in making a will, dividing his property among his children; and another 
disinheriring his son for marrying against his wishes. A usurer was la- 
menting that he was not aware of what was coming, as he would cer- 
tainly have borrowed a good round sum, and thus escaped paying the in- 
terest. A worthy dealer in political haberdashery, who had been seek- 
ing office, I believe, ever since the flood, was exclaiming against fate for 
casting him off, now that he had actually received a promise of succeed- 
ing a gentleman whe was only five years younger than himself, immedi- 
ately on his death. This example. by the way, brought to my recollec- 
tion a circumstance that actually happened in real life, and within my 
own knowledge, where an old man of upwards of threescore and ten ac- 
tually hanged himself on the marriage of his daughter, to whose fortune 
he looked forward to becoming heir, provided she died without issue. It 
is somewhat singular that people always calculate on outliving those by 
whose deaths they expect to be benefitted. 

In the course of my peregrinations, [ encountered some of the disci- 
ples of the prophet, who, one might have supposed, would have been pre- 
pared for the event they had so long confidently anticipated. But it 
seemed they were as much taken by surprise as their unbelieving neigh- 
bors, and were running to aad fro in great consternation, or preparing in 
all haste for what they had been expecting at leisure, according to tLe 
ways of the wise people of this world, who see farther into futurity than 
their neighbors. Entering the chamber of a middle-aged widow, a stanch 
follower of the prophet, who had retreated sumewhere, I found an open 
letter, not quite finished, which purported to be an answer to a proposal 
of marriage from another disciple, and in which the prudent dame very 
judiciously postponed her final decision until after the first of April. I 
own I proceeded to other unwarrantable indulgences of curiosity, only 
pardonable in a person fast asleep, in the course of which I made certain 
discoveries, which, now that I am awake, I scurn to disclose to the 
world. All I will venture to say is, that I saw enough to convince me 
that if the widow really believed in the approaching dissolution of the 
world, she had determined to make the most of it while it lasted. It is 
impossible to say what other discoveries | might have achieved if I had 
not heard footsteps approaching ; and apprehending it might be the lady 
herself, I retreated with considerable precipitation, in doing which I en- 
countered, and overthrew, a fat cook maid, who was coming up in great 
haste to apprize her mistress that the kitchen was so hot she could not 
breathe in it any longer, and who, notwithstanding the solemnity of the 
occasion, gave me a most awful benediction. 

The next house I entered was that of a notorious usurer, who was 
never known to do a kindness to any human being. He had accumulated 
millions by arigid, inflexible system of preying upon the wants of his fel- 
low creatures, and denying himself the common necessaries of life, ex- 
cept on rare occasions, when his vanity got the better of his avarice; and 
he would give some great party or ostentatious feast, in order to excite 
the envy of his neighbors, and get puffed in the newspapers, always mak- 
ing himself amends for this prodigality by squeezing additional sums out 
of his unfortunate clients. I found him busily employed in making his 
will, and talking to himself by fits and starts, from which I gathered 
there was a great contest going on between the ruling passion and the 
fear of the future, which prompted him to make reparation, as far as 


come to a determination to restore the principal of 1l the money he had 
screwed from his debtors by his usurious practices, but could not bring 
himself to give back the interest on these exactions, which he said would 
utterly ruin him. As the heat became more intense, he seemed gradu- 
ally to relax; but the moment it subsided a little, relapsed again. This 
happened several times, until at length the old man quieted his con- 
science by leaving his whole estate for the purpose of erecting a hospi- 
tal for the reception of the families of all those he had reduced to beg- 
gary by his frauds and inhumanity, at the same time saying to himself, 





ee LL 


possible, for his past transgressions. From what I could gather, he had 
' 


“T shall go down to posterity asa great public benefactor.” As I looked 
over his shoulder, I, however, observed that the bequest was conditional 
on the fulfilment of the prophecy. 

Leaving the house of this repentant sinner, I proceeded on my way 
without any definite object, and met a fellow in irons, who had taken ad- 
vantage of the confusion which reigned every where around, to make his | 
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der; and his execution was fixed forthe nextday. He seemed soelated 
at his escape, that I could not forbear reminding him that he had only 
got out of the frying-pan into the fire. He briskly replied, “ O, but you 
forget I have escaped the disgrace of hanging.”” On my1eminding bim 
that the disgrace was in the crime, not the punishment, he answered, “‘ I 
differ with you entirely in this matter,". and proceeded on, rattling his 
chains as if in triumph. 

My next encounter was with a person who had distinguished himself 
in several controversies on questions which, admitting of no demonstra- 
tion either of facts or arguments, afford the finest scope for interminable 
discussion. He had written more than one dissertation to prove that the 
prophet knew nothing about what he had predicted, and gone nigh to 
convince his readers that he was in the same predicament. I was pro- 
ceeding to converse with him on the unexpected catastrophe so — 
approaching, when he impatiently interrupted me: “ Unexpected, in- 
deed ! said he, ‘1 have been so busy in proving it to be all humbug, 
that I am sorry to say I am altegether unprepared. But that is not the 
worst. The most provoking part of the business is, that this old block- 
head should be right, and 1 wrong. My reputation is entirely ruined ; 
and I shall go down to posterity as a teacher of false doctrines, and a bad 
reasoner.”’ ‘Don’t be uneasy on that score,” I replied, “ posterity will 
know nothing of the matter.” Upon which he left me in a great pas- 
sion, affirming that I had reflected on himself and his works, which, 
upon my honor, was not my intention. 

The philosopher had scarcely left me, when there approached an old 
man of rather venerable appearance, who seemed an exception te the 
rest of the world—being evidently elated at what filled all others with 
horror and dismay. He was rubbing his hands in great glee, ever and 
anon exclaiming, ‘I told them so; I predicted all this years ago, but the 
blockheads would n’t believe me. They have got it now, and may laugh 
as much as they please.” Anxious to know the meaning of all this, I 
ventured to ask an explanation: ‘‘ What!” said he, “don’t you know L 
am the prophet who foretold the destruction of the world by fire, the first 
of April, 18432 The clergy preached against me in their pulpits; the 
philosophers laughed ; and the would-be wise ones hooted at me as a fool, 
or an impostor. But they have got it now—they have got it now—ha! 
ha! ha!"’ and the worthy old prophet went his way delighted at the fulfil- 
ment of his prediction. He had not proceeded far, however, when he 
came in sight of the bed of the river, which was now one vast volcano of 
consuming fires, and encountered such a scorching blast from that quar- 
ter, that he turned round and approached me again with great precipita- 
tion. On inquiring where he was going in such a hurry, he replied, 
“Going? why to make preparation for this awful catastrophe, which, to 
tell you the truth, [ have entirely neglected, being ahogecher taken up 
up with predicting it. Biess my soul! I had no idea it would be so 
hot!’ At that moment it seemed that he took fire, and in afew minutes 
was consumed to ashes, exclaiming tothe last, ‘“ Well, well! it matters 
not, I shall go down to posterity as the last of the prophets!” 

The last person I recollect meeting, was the worthy old gentleman 
who railed against the world so copiously at the commencement of this 
vision. He was puffing and blowing, and fanning himself with his hat 
at a prodigious rate. ‘ Well, my friend,” said I, very coolly and quiet- 
ly, “well, ray friend, you were quite right in your opinion that the world 
was pretty well worn out, and on its lastlegs. It is, in truth, an old, su- 
peranauated concern, not worth mending ; and as you truly stated, so over 
head and ears in debt, that the sooner it winds up its affairs, and calls its 
creditors together, the better.’ The old gentleman, however, did not 
seem altogether to agree with me in this opinion. He hesitated, wiped 
his brow, and at length replied: ‘‘ Why, ay—yes—to be sure! I con- 
fess, [ thought so yesterday, but had ne idea it was going to happen so 
soon ; and, besides, really when one comes to consider the matter coolly,” 
and then he puffed and panted as if almost roasted to death; ‘when one 
I say, considers the matter coolly, this world, after all is said and done, 
is not so bad but that an honest man might have made up his mind to 
live in it alittle longer. It might have been mended, so as to be tolera- 
ble; and considering the pains every bedy is taking to make it better, [ 
don’t think the case was altogether desperate. Really, it has scarcely 
had a fair trial, and with a few scores of years more, what with the great 
improvments in machinery; the wonderful facilities in travelling; and 
the exertions of a comprehensive philanthropy, I see no reason to despair 
of the millennium. But it is all over now; the advocates of ‘ progress,’ 
will never know whether they were dreaming or awake; and I shall die 
without ever predicting anot! er hard winter,”’ 

How much farther my good old friend weuld have carried his recanta- 
tion, can never be known; for just at this critical moment, methought 
he blew up with a predigious explosion; a glare of light, so intensely 
brilliant as to be beyond endurance, flashed before my eyes, and a sense 
of suffocation came over me, with such overwhelming force, that I strug- 
gled myself awake ; and the first sounds that L heard in the street, were 
those of the little boys crying out “ April fool! April fool!” 

ae 

Tue Agpuction Case.—Charles F. Miller, who recently abducted 
his wife from Connecticut, and whose case has caused so much excite- 
ment in this city, went to Norfolk with her, and there induced her to 
embark with bim for the West Indies. A gentleman who knew the par- 
ties, ascertained that Mrs. M. was unduly persuaded into this journey, 
said she should net go; the father of young Miller also interfering, 
the parties have returned to this city. The effair will now probably be 


amicably disposed of. 
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THE PAGE. 
A STORY OF THE REIGN OF CHARLES IX. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 


Tue Duke Lewis Gonzaga, the heir of Mantua, was standing by | 
the window of his chamber in the Louvre. He had just dismissed | 
the attendant, and had extinguished the lights which he had placed 
upon the table, as if to surround himself without with the same gloom 
which weighed upon his spirit within. In this, however, he was un- 
successful; for the silver moonlight, which had at first been over- 

wered by the glare of the tapers, now poured into the apartment 
in its fall lustre, and illuminated the busy and crowded street be- 
neath, The light which streamed upon all objects around him seemed 
to increase the discomposure of the Prince ; he gazed from the win- 
dow with looks of impatience almost approaching to passion. 

* Am I not a fool,” said he at length, “ thus to fall in love with a 
statue, and still more so to lose my temper, that a mere statue should 
be without heart and without feeling? Yes, a statue indeed, she is 
rightly named; such is Diana of Nevers. But, I will have done with 
this folly. 1 will direct my affections to a worthier object. Her 
companion, the Princess Renee, has charms that, had not mine eyes 
been blinded by some spell, must have cast into the shade the marble 
beauties of Diana. She is the sister of theking. True; buta Prince 
—who sees before him in no remote perspective the prospect of a 
throne, may surely, without presumption, lift his eyes even to that 


oO gees Yes, Diana, you have rejected my hand—you have for- 
bidden 
elsewhere 


| 
my attentions—you shall be gratified ; I shall bestow them | 


His soliloquy was interrupted by the entrance of an attendant, who, 
astonished at finding the tapers extinguished, stood in the doorway 
without entering. 

“* What is the matter ?” said the Duke with some irritation. 

“ My lord, the unknown page, who has called twice without see- 
ing you, is here a third time. He observed you enter the palace, and 
though I told him you had given orderg not to be disturbed, he will 
not go away, but insists on speaking to you. I have therefore ven- 
tured to announce him.” 

“ Light the tapers again,” said the Dake, endeavoring to over- 
come the remnant of his feeling of ill-humor. ‘ Let him enter.” 

A young man entered, dressed in the plain garb of a citizen, yet 
arranged with a certain air of studied simplicity; its dark color re- 
lieved by a small white scarf, worn on the shoulder, like that of a 
knight. The Duke eyed his visitor with astonishment ; for the fig- 
ure which this simple attire invested was one to which the court of 
Charles, remarkable as it then was for its display of manly beauty, 
scarcely furnished a parallel. The fine proportion of the limbs was 
equalled by the beauty of the features, on which sat an expression of 
boldness derived from the consciousness of their power, with which, 
however, the modesty of his bearing was at variance. 

“* What is your wish with me?” said Don Lewis, with a piercing 
look, and in a tone in which his secret vexation was perceptible. 


Tbe youth made a sudden and apparently almost involuntary 
movement, as if to clasp his hand; he dropped his own, however, 
immediately, and said with some confusion, “ To obtain something 
which at present you do not seem inclined to grant, and yet upon 
which my whole hope is placed.” 


* And that is” continued the Duke, still eyeing him steadily. 

Tt is three days,” replied the youth, “ since I came to Paris : on 
the very day of my arrival your first page was killed by a fall of his 
horse in hunting. I come to ask his place; for I am not accustom. 
ed te make my way up to preferment from below.” 

nt as !—that pes is not to be obtained so lightly. Who are 

a?” 

“ A stranger,” replied the youth, “as my accent must have in- 
formed you. I am what I appear. If you are pleased with my out- 
sides you shall not find yourself deceived in the inner man ; but I 
have ne recommendations to present to you. 

“‘ Whence are you then ? of what family ?” 

“If I please you, my lord, my zeal shall do no diseredit to it.” 

“ You may please me, but that is not enough.” 

‘Let it be enough. Hew easy it would be for me to invent a 
story, to exhibit papers and letters of recommendation ; but I disdain 
to deceive a good and confiding master by a lie, and I cannot tell the 
truth. My wish is simply to form myself under so renowned a mas- 
ter of arms, and believe me I shal! do you no discredit.” 

* What is your name ?” 

“1 call myself Caussade de St. Megret; but that is not my real 
name.’ 

* Young man, I too am young, but older than you. Believe me, 
no good can come of half revelations. If you would gain my confi. | 
dence—be open with me. Tell me all.” 

“ Duke !” exclaimed the youth, interrupting him, “have I not al. | 
ready in what I have said shown the greatest confidence? [I intrust 
you with my life, with my happiness—and willingly would I intrust | 
you with all, did not the vow which I have made to my lady forbid.” | 

“Your lady!” repeated the Duke, scarcely restraining a slight | 
sheer as his eye glided over the beardless beauty of the youth, and 








rested on the white scarf he wore; “and that scarf is of course of 
her color ?” 

“ Even so,” said the youth. 

“ Strange!” whispered Gonzaga to himself—and the word was no 
sooner uttered than a sudden thought seemed to cross his mind. He 
rose and stood for a moment before the mirror, as if comparing his 


own noble and expressive features with those of the youth; then con- 
 tinuing his whispered soliloquy, “ Be it so,” he eaid. 


* Could I find 
a better or fitter revenge than that this proud beauty should prefer 
the page to the prince, the boy to the man ?—that she has perhaps 
already doneso. I will make the experiment. Caussade,” tarning 
to the page, “I will try at least how far you are qualified to fili the 


| place of my poor follower.” 


That very evening Caussade was admitted into the service of the 
Prince. He seemed overjoyed at his situation. Not so Gonzaga 
himself. As he lay that night tossing on his couch, he began a little 
to repent the precipitancy with which he had acted. The reflection 
occurred to him that he had thus perhaps been the means of enabling 
an adventurer to prosecute some unworthy design against her whom 
he secretly—though he could hardly say why—believed to Le the ob 


ject of his attentions, and yet he felt again as if he could rely secure- 
| ly on the cold heart and icy virtue of Diana. A voice within whis- 


pered that she who had remained untouched by the honorable homage 
of the Prinee’s heart, would not yield to the arts or idle flatteries of 
a page. He determined, however, to keep a watchful eye on beth ; 
and should his worst apprehensions be confirmed, he would then at 
least have the bitter cumfort of knowing that Diana had been unwor- 
thy of his love, and would be enabled to banish entirely every linger- 
ing thought of her from his bosom. 

Several weeks elapsed, but with all his attention the Duke could 
perceive no traces of the least —— or even acquaintance be- 
tween the page and the fair Diana. He thought he perceived indeed, 
that when Caussade was in the company of the Princess of Nevers, 
and her friend the Princess Renee, as he sometimes had occasion to 
be, while in attendance on the person of the Prince, the page's eye 
sparkled with unusual lustre; but if so, it encountercd no answering 
glow on the part of Diana ; and her look still wore that calm and 
moveless beauty which formed its habitual expression. 

To the Duke himself, since she had declined the offer of his hand, 
her conduct was marked by all her former gentleness ; nay, he almost 
thought at times that he could trace an air of piety in her eye, as it 
rested upon him—though the instant he turned towards her, or addres. 
sed her, she seemed to shrink into herself, and to resume her former 
air of impassiveness. 

While Caussade continued to rise in the good graces of his master, 
his position among his feliow-servants was very different. In pro- 
portion as he was zealous and dutiful in presenee of his master, he 
was dictatorial and imperious among the household : contriving with 
great apa to throw upon his companions all the troublesome 
and disagreeable duties of his office, and yet in such a manner that 
they did not venture to complain, for the rapid and mysterious way in 
which he had once been placed over their heads, and the obvious 


| freedom with which he treated even his master, plainly showed that 


he was far deeper in the Duke’s confidence than themselves. His 
uncommon dexterity in every thing relating to hunting, and the pres- 
ence of mind which he had occasional opportunities of showing, had 
not only won the favor of the Duke, but even attracted the notice of the 
King, at whose hunting parties he now formed a regular attendant. 
To the King’s inquiry after his birth, he had answered that he was the 
son of a nobleman of Savoy ; jand although his accent was evidently 
that of a foreigner, he spoke French with so much fluency, that it 
would have required a more practised ear than was then to be found 
at the Court to determine to what nation he owed his birth. 


It wasa fine summer morning about this time, when the rays of 
the sun, though giving promise of a sultry day, still shone only with 
a mild and refres ing warmth, that two females were seen standing 
side by side on a terrace of the castle of Vincennes, to which the 
Court had removed with the commencement of summer. An arbor, 
composed of rare and fragrant plants arranged in flower-pots, the 
branches of which were entwined in festoons above their heads, shad- 
ed them from the sun, and almost concealed them from the eye. 


The one was little, delicate, ethereal, such as one would picture a 
sylph, though a complexion inclining to the brunette, and two dark 
eyes that sparkled like playful lightning, gave token, after all, 
of her terrestrial origin. The other was tall, slender, with features 
of the most regular beauty; the slightest tinge of color animated her 
cheek ; mildness and repose spoke from the dark hue of her eye, 
while a dewy moisture within it gave to her countenance an expres. 
sion of still melancholy, which seemed to speak of sacrifice and re- 
signation. The former was the princess Renee of France—the latter 
her friend, Diana of Nevers. 

The cheerful note of preparation for the hunt, which rose from 
the castle court below, had aroused the royal princess at an 
early hour. Waking her friends, who, according to the eustom 
of the time, shared with her, as damed'atours, her chamber and 
her couch, they hastened, in light morning attire, to the terrace, 
where, concealed within their flowery arbor, they waited te wat- 
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ness the departure of the royal cavalcade. They stood there in | 


silence, with eyes and ears intent, till the train wound out, the s 


last horn sounded, and the castle gates were again closed.—The | 
Princess Renee turned to her friend with a look of archness in 
her countenance. She saw that the shade of pensiveness which 
generally characterised her looks had now gathered itself into tears. 


“ Do Isee aright ?” she exclaimed joytully. “Yes; you are not | 


the cold statue which the Court calls you. Ah! that stolen glance, 
which sought you from below, I see, has found its object. You have 
a heart, Diana ; conceal it not.” 

Diana looked at her as if with surprise. “ I observed no glance,” 
said she, with a constrained smile, through which, however, a sup. 
pressed sigh made its way. 


sigh, which she did not seek to suppress. ‘* Why deny it? You 
are not prevented by the ceremonial of a court or the caprice of an 
imperious brother from following the inclinations of your heart.— 
look you on me so suspiciously? Lay that glowing cheek on 
my bosom, and confess to me—' Sister, I am happy.’ Ah ! had that 
lance been directed tome!” And so sayiug, she embraced her 
riend with agitation, burying her cheeks and eyes in her bosom, as 
if seeking to conceal the tears which threatened to burst forth amidst 
the folds of her drapery. 

“I understand ye not, Renee ; speak more plainly.’’ 

“The glance—must [speak it*—of the fair Causeade, “ whis. 
pered the Princess, looking up with an air of suspicious fear: he 
alone observed us. Ashe rode out, I saw him turn round twice to 
gaze upon you.” 

“T observed him not,” said Diana, coldly, almost contemp‘uously. 

‘And yet there glitters a trembling moisture in your eye. On 
whom, if not on him, were its glances directed 1? Why do you blush? 
I disguise not my feelings. My brother’s train consists of the ve 
flower of chivalry. To Charles himself Nature has not been indit 
ferent ; but I haveeyesonly forene. Forgive your friend if, occupi- 
ed with her own thoughts, she has failed to spy out your favorite, and 
tell me, without further concealment, who, amidst that glittering ca- 
valeade, appears the fairest and the most amiable in your eyes. Nay, 
no preaching tones,” said she, laying her finger on Diana’s lips. “ Be 
geatle ; repel not my confidence ; for I, too, feel impelled, by an ir- 
resistible temptation’ to deposit a sweetjsecret in your breast. Who is 
the fairest and the most amiable!” 

** Be it so then,” said Diana gazing on her with a look of anxiety, 
“ your confidence is dearer to me than any thing. The fairest, say 
you—in truth, Renee, I know not—but the most amiable is the Duke 
Gonzaga.” 

“ Gonzaga !” exclaimed the Prinsess, with surprise, “ and is it he 
you love ?” 

‘€ Love him !” repeated Diana, ‘I said not that ; and yet, Renee” 
—and she with diffieulty repressed her tears,—‘ I almost believe so. 
But fear not. You see how his whole attachment, his whole atten. 
lions are directed to you alone. Mistake me not. It is not love,— 
it issisterly anxiety which agitatesme. What can come of it 7— 
Your brother will never bestow your hand upon the Duke.” 

“T love him not,” said the Princess, hastily ; “ but you!——This 
does indeed surprise me. Why then did you refuse his hand, or are 
the reports of his secret courtship and your refusal untrue ? I can- 
not believe it.” 

“ Were he again to offer me his hand it would be again refused,” 
said Diana, sinking her eyes to the ground. 

** How am I to understand this ?” 


“ His happiness is too dear to me to allow me to sacrifice his pros. 
pects on my account. A princely coronet in prospect is his; but 
were his uncle in Mantua dead, his pretensions are not ¢o clear, so 
undisputed, but that in that land of intrigue he would have ample 
need of powerful connections, active relations, and ample treasures 
to support his claims. What could the poor parentless Princess of 
Nevers do for him? A union with me would only close the door 
against his rights and make his wife a burden to him.” 


** Strange, overscrupulous girl |" said the Princess, looking at her 
intently and with surprise—** You might be happy, and yet for the 
sake of a mere chimera you sacrifice that happiness. as! what 
have we peor maidens left in this world, if we are voluntarily to sacri- 
fice its brightest jewel—love ?_ I must resign it, I was born to do so 
—but you—strange !” 


«Then learn from me, dear Renee, to make the sacrifice patiently 
when it must be made.” 


“I shall make none to which I am not compelled by outward 
force,” said Renee, with emotion. “ And 80 it is to me that your 
faithless swain pays his court? I will mot deny that I was flattered 
by the thoughtof being able by a gentle @mile to attone for yuur cold. 
ness; but now since this confidence I look upon the matter in another 
light. I love him not—and could not—Oh! Diana, ungrateful 
friend”— stopping short, and concealing her glowing cheeks on the 
bo:om of her friend—* Oh, Diana! you have attached to yourself a 
sweeter glance, and will not perceiveit: Oh! how I loathe this 
greatness, Which scarces from the heart every feeling of love.” 


— 





- What do you mean,” said Diana ; ‘‘and of what glance do you 
? 


“ Of that which reached you without your knowing of it—of that 
of the handsome Caussade.” 

“The madman!” replied Diana, in a tone of irritation. “True, 
it is not the first time I have witnessed his shameless glances—not 
directed indeed to me, but to you ; although I will not deny it, I per- 
ceived also that he had no objection to make use cf me as a device 
to conceal their true direction. Be candid with me, Renee! you 


| know it as wellas I; trust not the audacivus youth.” 


“I wished to hear it confirmed by you,” said Renee, blushing ; 


| “but you call him shameless, audacious. Why so? because he bas 


| an open heart—an eye fur beauty—because love gives him courage to 
“‘ Happy girl!” replied the Princess, lightening her heart by a loud : 


dare any thing”—— 

Their conversation was here interrupted by the entrance of some of 
the attendants of the Princess, to announce that her presence was re- 
quired in some of the usual monotonous avocations of the day. Nor 
did the friends find an opportunity of meeting again till the vesper 
bells were ringing, and the hunting party, amidst a peal of woodland 
music, had re-entered the castle. 

Renee pressed the hand of Diana, and whispered, ‘ I have 
thought of all you said. You are a saint, Diana, however hea- 
thenish your name may sound. Yet even the saints are permitted to 
be happy—and, by our Lady, I shall do my best to make you so: 
Gonzaga shall be yours.” 

“ For God’s sake, exclaimed .the Piincess of Nevers, in terror, 
** Jet me not have occasion to repent my confidence in you ! P 

“That you shall not,” replied Renée. ‘ Confide in me: I will 
not interfere, if such is your resolve; but, at least, be not angry if I 
would fain learn whether Gonzaga, is to hethe man, Listen, anddo 
not chide me. I have spent the morning, as usual,in the apart- 
ment of the Duchess of Mantua, paphing sme her boeks. She isa 
very learned lady, as you know, tho e makes little pretension 
toit. A others, I met with a thick quarto volume, written on 


| vellum, and illuminated with strange painted figures. Know youof 


what the book treated? Of natural magic! The Duchess and I 
talked a great deal about it: it is all perfectly innocent, I assure you. 
And now, tell me”—said she, pausing, and putting her finger to her 
forehead—* do you happen to have in your possession any sword or 
weapon belenging to your family ?” 

“I believe,” said Diana, with some surprise, ‘‘ my brothers, when 
they joined the army, left a number of articles in my poseession ; and 
that there are weapons among them.” 

“ Excellent!” exclaimed her friend, clapping her hands joyfully 
together. ‘‘Come, come!” And hurry to the wardrobe, she was 
not long in finding a sword among its miscellaneous contents. 

“* But explain, explain,” cried Diana following her. 

“We have found what was wanting. Ere to-morrow morning— 
if you have courage to confide in good spirits—you shall know 
whether Gonzaga is destined to be yours or not. Natural magic, 
you must know, Diana, teaches us, that if any one, man or woman, 
wishes to know whether the beloved object shall be theirs, she must 
piace under his pillow a naked sword; and if she dream of him dur- 
ing the night, w en he sleeps above the blade, her wishes shall be 
realised. hy do you look at me thus doubtingly? The hour ia 
favorable. The Duke is engaged at a late dinner with the King: 
we can cross his mother’s apartment, who is now gone to v 
A small stair, as you know, leads from her chamber to his 
ing-room: we cannot be surprised; and we can easily conceal 
weapon in the folds of our robes.” 

The princess of Nevers had listened in silence, with a blush on her 
cheek : she had involuntarily pressed the hand of her friend—a gen. 
tle hope seemed unconsciously to arise in her mind and to be reflect- 
ed in her looks; but suddenly calming her emotion, she exclaimed, 
“ To the Duke’s chamber. ! never—never will I do that which 
would call a blush into my cheek, even though undetected; I will 
never do that which the whole world might not behold. Would 
Rene: of France advise her friend tu do what she conceives to be be- 
neath her own dignity ?” 

“ Had I the same inducement, Diana, I would not hesitate an in- 
stant.” 

“I cannot.” 

“ And you believe me capable of leading my friend into a snare I 
would myself avoid? Give me the sword, [ will myself place it un- 
der his pillow.” 

“You! the sister of the King, enter the chamber of the Duke!” 

“ And why not? He is not there. Come to the window ; see 
how busily the pages and servants are stiil occupied with the ban- 
quet. Come, I will take your place.” 

“*O, Renee, be prudent. Should any one meet you”—— 

“* Accompany me only to the Duchess’ apartment. Once there, all 
is easy. On the little stair leading to the Duke's there is no chance 
of meeting any one. And should impossiblities happen,” she added, 
‘“‘a Princess may lose her way in the dark passages of the castle as 
well as others.” 

* Doas you will then,” said Diana, “ but remember your promise.” 

They soon reached the apartment of the Duchess. Renee, light 
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as a nymph, with one finger placed on her smiling mouth, and the 


sword in her other hand, flew without hesitation towards the door in 
the tapestry leading to the stair, and divappeared. Anxiously, and 
with beating heart, Diana awaited her return in the middle of the 
room; she ceuld not hear a footstep, so gently had the Princess as- 
cended the stair. She counted, with anxiety, the minutes till her 
return, which was not long delayed; but instead of the noiseless 
step with which she had mounted the stairs, Diana heard her rush 
down the stair as if pursued. She burst into the room, glowing, 
breathless, almost sinking to the ground but for the support of the 
sword which she still held in her hand, and with terror in her looks | 
she threw herself into the clasping arms of her friend. 

** What has happened ?” exclaimed the latter, almort or. the point 
of fainting, like her friend. 

“ Oh, nothing—nothing ; and yet everything! Nothing that will 
betray you; but I—I am lost. And yet would i not cndteigs that 
moment for a crown.” 
on Speak—speak—I am dying with anxiety and terror,” interrupted 

jana. 

““Oh! would I had died before this,” cried the Princess, burstin 
out into a passion of tears. “ Bat stay—calm yourself—you shall | 
hear all. First, however, we must conceal the sword,” and seating 
herself, she enveloped it dexterously in the folds of her dress. “ Lis. 
ten, then. I reached the Duke’s chamber. The atmosphere felt 
faint and sultry—I never was conscious of such a feeling of oppres- 
sion, I summoned up courage, however, and stood for a moment 
listening under the doorway. All was still around me—not a hush. 
Alas, it was a treacherous stillness. I advanced towards the bed 
with a stealthy pace. I drew back, with hasty hand, the silken cur. | 
tains. The chamber, as you know, fronts the west. The last ruddy 
rays of the setting sn illuminated the couch. Oh! conceive my 
terror !—there he lay.” 

“How?—who? The Duke? Oh! my God!” 

“‘No!—the graceful page, Caussade de St. Megret. The lazy page, 
tired with hunting, and, perhaps, unwilling to be caught asleep by 
his fellow-servants, had availed himself of his master’s absence at the 
banquet to enjoy an hour upon his bed. I had never had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing him so near—so exactly. And now I comprehended 
why I had found the air of the apartment so sultry so oppressive.” 

‘ — you hurried away immediately,” cried Diana, clasping her 
and, 

Renee shook her head. “I could not, at first. I was fettered— 
fascinated”——and she paused. 

“ But why did you hurry back in such terror, Princess ?” 

“He awoke. Nay, start not. He did not recognise me. As he 
opened his eyes I vanished. He may have observed my flight, but | 
ere he could raise himself from the couch I was gone. Chide me not, 
Diana; it was done through love of thee.” ; 

“ But not through my wish, Princess;” then changing her tone of | 
displeasure to one of deep pity—* Alas! Renee,” said she, as she | 
witnessed the agitation of her friend, “If this be love, I thank God 
for that coldness of heart with which you reproached me. Cold it is 
not; but it knows no flame like this. You love an adventurer, of 
whom the Duke himeelf, it appears, knows llttle, though he conceals 
his ignorance in a veil of ‘mystery, that he may not appear to have 
been guiltly of a foolish action. Renee, Princess, think of the conse- 
quences.” 

“The consequences!” repeated Rence, boldly. ‘I will tell you 
what they will be. First, a brief, happy dream of love, then a long 
and hapless marriage. I will secure some moments of happiness 
first, that I may have strength to bear my misery afterwards. Fear 
me not, though I am made of different mould from thee. Your friend, 
and the sister of a king, will not forget her "ank; but to see him—to 
listen to the accents of his voice—to speak to him’””—— 

“ Speak to him!” exclaimed Diana, in terror. 

‘*Not with words ; but I fear my glances have spoken long before. 
Listen, Diana; it was but lately the King commuicated to me that 
the second son of the King of England, the Duke —— ah! what care 
I for the name—is a suitor for my hand. His picture will arrive im- 
mediately. Short is the space, then, allowed me to be my own mis. 
tress. If I lose it”— 

* Bat if some spy—if the King himself’— 

“The King! I fear him not. We have nothing to fear from the 


| way led through one or two narrow and solitary passages. 


| hesitate a moment in putting an end to the suspicion. 





jealousy of any one except Gonzaga; and against his jealous obser. 
vation a beloved friend knows how to guard us.”’ 

“I!” cried Diana, with anxiety. 

“Why that look of terror?” [ask not much. Iask you only, as 
before, to be by my side—to follow my footsteps—to watch my glan- | 
ces—to let him dwell upon your face when jealous observers are by; | 
be my protecting spirit, if you will not be the patron of my love.” 

Reconciled, but not ealmed, Diana withdrew from her friend’s em. | 
brace to her chawnber. ‘The lively temperament of her friend— 
the recklessness with which she was accustomed to give free play to | 
her inclinations, were not calculated to remove the fear she felt of | 
some unfortunate issue, and it was with an anxious heartand gloomy | 
presentiments that she retired to rest. 


light-heartedness, had not her apprehensions been awakened again 
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by an unfortunate discovery. In undressing, she had found she 
had lost a white silk sash, with a gold , #4 ornamented with 
rubies, which had been the gift of her royal brother, and which the 
beauty of the workmanship would have enabled any one easily to 





| recognise. She thought of her hasty retreat from the duke’s bed. 


room, and began to fear she might have dropped it on the stair, or 
even in the room itself. In this case it might fall into the hands of 
the duke or of a servant, who could hardly be expected to conceal 
the discovery, and thus a detection might take place which would 
be attended with the most disagreeable consequences. So terrified 
was she that she did not even dare to consult Diana ; but paying 
an early morning visit to the Dachess'’s apartment, she carried her 
eyes vainly into every corner; listened to every whisper among the 


| attendants, but still without hearing of any thing having been found; 
_ and now the certainty that the sash must have been dropt outside 


the Duchess’s room, increased her anxiety. Neither this day nor 
the following did any thing occur to throw light upon its disap- 
pearance. On the third day the King had another hunting party ; 
but this time the Princess had not the heart to watch their depar- 
ture. In the mean time it had occurred to her as possible, that the 
missing ornament might have fallen into the hands either of some 
covetous servant, or that perhaps some more trusty attendant, know- 
ing or suspecting its owner, was only waiting a preper opportunity 
of placing it again ‘n her hand. 

Allowing her friend then to attend the Duchess that morning, she 
herself, se, I some pretext, took her way towards a gallery which 
connected her apartments with those of the King, and to which the 
As she 
was passing through one of these, Caussade suddenly presented him. 
self before her. She had supposed him at the hunt, and was struck 
dumb by his unexpected appearance. What was her consternation 
however, when, after casting a hasty glance around him, he knelt 
down, and without uttering a word, presented to her the sash with 
the ruby clasp. 

What she would have snatched with avidity from any other hand, 
she allowed to remain for some moments in his. His evident con- 
viction that she was its owner, his position, his silence, all announ- 
ced to her that he had recognised her in the Duke's a ent, and 
she felt horrorstruck at the conclusion he might have drawn from her 
presence there. She venturned not to ask a question or to deign to 
him a look either of censure or thanks ; as she stretched out her arms 
to receive the sash, the hands of both trembled so that they invol- 
untary touched each other, and the ears of the agitated Princess caught 
the words, whispered soft and low, “I alone know of the discovery, 


| and am silent and true.” 


The words pointed too plainly towards the suspicion of a secret un- 
derstanding between the Princess and the Duke, to allow ry: to 
At first, 
however, her offended dignity could not find words. “It is well 
then for your master,” said she gravely, “that you are so. ‘To me 
you owe nothing farther than that respect which my sex if not my 
dignity demands. That respect might teach you to believe that noth- 
ing but a mistake could have led my steps from the apartment ofthe 
Dachess-mother to that of her son; my very agitation on discover. 


ing you might have convinced you of this.” 


he paused, she could not proceed; a deep blush purpled her cheeks 
and, unknown to herself, a look betrayed to Cassaude what the 


} mouth of the Princess would not for werlds have revealed to him. 


It was true she had been discovered. Caussade had scarcely laid 
himself down on the Duke’s bed, when he heard the tapestry pushed 
aside. Fearful of being surprised, he had drawn the curtains hastily 
together, and looked through the small opening still left. The 
open and almost smiling countenance of the Princess; the drawn 
sword in her hand, the haste and anxiety with which she approached 
the bed, were an enigmato him. Her terror on discovering him 
changing the same moment into a look of too expressive admiration, 
flattered his excited fancy too much not to quench every jealous 
suspicion which her appearance there might have at first awakened ; 
and her sudden flight, when he pretended to awake, served to confirm 
the — conclusions he had drawn. 

‘*T was aware,” he replied, without losing his presence of mind, 
notwithstanding the severity of the Princess’s tone, ‘I was aware the 
instant you fled that your entrance was the consequence o{ mistake. 
And the proof that I did so, is that I did not mention to my master 
what I had found—as I should otherwise have thought myself bound 
to do, and that I had been vainly seeking an opportunity for two 


| days past of restoring it to you.” 


“I thank you,” said the Princess in a milder tone, *‘ and will not 
forget your discretion.” 

“O, Princess,” sighed he, still kneeling, “if you are not in truth 
offended with me, leave me a memorial of this hour, the sweetest of 
my life—when I was first permitted to exchange words with you.— 
Take the jewels, but leave me this silken band, valucless to you—to 
me Of priceless value.” M 

Alas! pour Renée was in no condition to chide. Her thoughts 


| were all confusion; terror, delight, maidenly shame, the recollec- 
Renée, on the eontrary, would readily have regained her ordinary | 


tions ef her rank, crossed and bewildered each other; at last ina 


i tone, to which she endeavored to impart as much of coldness and in- 
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ee 
difference as she could throw into the words, she said, “‘ Keep the 
whole, it is enough for me to know that it is in safe hands.” 

She said no more; she hurried from him asshe had done before, 
but with a look more eloquent than any confession in words. He 
sprang up, and would have pursued her, but at that instant he heard 
the door closed and bolted behind her. He paused for a moment, as 
if in thought. ‘ No!” he exclaimed, “ I were a monster if, after that 
look, I could believe in any connection with Gonzaga! Now my des- 
tiny is decided.” And he hurried from the ry. 

hen the Princess again reached her chamber, she sank exhausted 
into a seat. Agitation, repentence, shame, contended in her mind; 
but she could not but fee! that at last every feeling merged in one of 
satisfaction, almost of transport. She determined to conceal this 
last secret even from her friend, who had no difficulty in discovering, 
notwithstanding, from her agitated embrace, and unconscious rever- 
ies, that something remarkable had taken place. 

In the mean time the portrait of the English Prince arrived. It 
represented a young man, the unpleasing expression of whose features 
the painter had used all his art to disguise, but with partial success. 
Even the adroit representations of the ambassador, who requested the 
Princess to suspend her judgment till the arrival of the original, on the 
ground that nothing but extreme haste could have induced him to 
ey to her a portrait which did the Prince so much injustice, 
ailed tu remove the unfavorable impression which the miniature it- 
self had produced. In the present excited state of the Princess’ mind, 
even the disadvantages of the Prince’s external appearance seemed 
rather to afford matter for satisfaction; and amoung her confidential 
friends she ventured to give vent to her satirical opinions on the sub- 
ject, with a freedom which induced the Duchess.mother to remon- 
strate with her in the most serious manner on her conduct. The 
King, before whom she took no trouble to disguise her sentiments, 
measured her with a gloomy expression, but remained silent. He 
seemed less imperious fh 
a state of mind which was perhaps to be accounted for, or at least 
was naturally increased, by the evil tidings which he at this time re- 
ceived of the fate of the Neapolitan campaign, in which his army, it 
appeared, had been completely defeated, many of his nobility killed, 
among others the two Princes de Nevers, the brothers of Diana. — 
This intelligence, deeply as it grieved the heart of Diana, of course 
put an end to those projects of a conventional life, which her family 
had entertained for her in her childhood. 

She became immediately, as might have been expected, the “ a 
nosure of neighboring eyes,” the object of advration at court. By 
the death of her brothers her fortune had now become enormous.— 
No alteration, however, was observable in her demeanor, except that 
her friend observed that her gentle eye seemed secretly to rest often- 
er than before on Gonzaga, who with a corresponding anxiety seemed 
to avoid her glance. 


The King, in the mean time, daily becoming more gloomy and 
more irritable through corporeal suffering, for his naturally weak 
habit of body had been increased by vexation at the failure of his 
military schemes, resorted every day to his favorite pastime of hunt- 
ing, accompanied by a small train, of which Gonzaga and Caussade 
always formed a part. The latter seemed obviously advancing in 
his good graces, while his master was as visibly declining; for the 
attentions which the Duke openly paid to his sister could not esca 
his notice, while they plainly were in the highest degree distasteful 
to him; the more so that they appeared on her part to be received 
with approbation, and that at the very moment when he and her bro- 
ther was toiling to raise her to a throne, she was treating the indivi- 
dual whom he had selected only with sarcasm and contempt. With 
his usual power of controlling his emotions, however, he disguised 
his irritation; determined, nevertheless, to avail himself of the first 
»pportunity to remove out of his way the impediment which oppo- 
sed itself to his wishes. 

Charles had on one occasion been separated from his train in pur- 
suit of a stag, and had been extricated by the arrival and presence of 
mind of Caussade, who, however, had only succeeded in preserving 
the King’s life, at the price of a severe wound, which was followed 
by a fainting fit occasioned by loss of blood. The King sprung from 
his horse, and hurried, without waiting for the arrival of his train, 
who were still at some distance, to restore the wounded page to his 
senses, by tearing open his vest to give him air. The first object on 
which his eye rested, as the Duke Gonzaga eame up, was the white 
band with the ruby ornament resting on Caussade’s breast. He re- 
cognised it at a glance. His next rested on the Duke, who, although 
he did not recognise the ornament, seemed confounded to see a white 
silk band so adorned on his page’s breast. But remarking the pene- 
trating eye of the King directed upon him, he thovght it most prudent 
to pretend that he had seen nothing; so he hurried to a neighboring 
spring in search of water, while the King, with sudden resolve, pla- 
ced the riband within his own breast. Caussade had in the mean 
time recovered his senses, and ignorant of the lors of his treasure, 
and delighted at having been the means of preserving the King’s 
‘fe, abandoned himeelf to a feeling of youthful triumph. He seemed 
determined not to quit the King’s side. The latter, though his brow 
was clouded, seemed not displeased by his zeal. He gave his train a 


an wont, but more suspicious, more irritable ; | 


signal to ride on before, while he followed with Caussade at a little 
distanc: 


e. 

“*Canssade,” said he, turning suddenly, and directing a piercing 

lance towards the confounded page, “ have betrayed a secret— 

t, (and thank the saints for it,) as I , to me alone !—for thus 
I am enabled to requite life for life. Caussade, how comes my sis- 
ter’s sash in your hands?” 

Cauesade stvod for an instant as if struck by lightning. ‘ Your 
sister, sire ?” said he at last mechanically. 

“ How comes it in your hands?” repeated the King, still more 
sternly. ‘I will promise to conceal! what yuu tell me; but the honor 
of my house demands inquiry, and I will know how that ornament 
comes to be on your bosom.” 

“ Sire,” said Caussade, who had now recovered his ce of 
mind, “I know not the owner. A ruby in the clasp broken 
loose. The Duke desired me to have it quietly repla 
the Princess may have directed him.” 

“The Princess!—direct him! Ah! I see you would conceal 
some intrigue with some of her attendants. No matter, 1 will not 
betray the falsehood. Restere that riband to him who intrusted it to 
you. , ry be silent with regard to this conversation if you value 

our fe.” 
r The King rode forwards. Caussade’s handsome lip curled into a 
sneer. ‘ Yes, sire,” he whispered to himself, “I might have told 
ou such a tale of myself; but you would not have believed it.— 
ell. The Duke must get out of the scrape now as he can. At 
allevents, his head is not so likely to pay for it as that of a poor . 
And I owe him a grudge, since he has taken it upon himself for 
some time past to direct his glances where they are little wished 
for.” 

Caussade was not the man to be daunted by what had taken 
place ; he only followed the King a little more slowly, and when his 
master entered his own apartments late in the evening, the page 
seemed almost to have fo.gotten what had happened. N so Gon- 
zaga himself. The King had this evening treated him with more 
than usual coldness. A perpetual cloud seemed to lower upon his 
brow, and he was frequently lost in gloomy reveries. The Duke 
could no. but aseribe this increased irritability to the adventure of 
the morning. And setting down all to the eredit of the unlucky 
page, he determined to bring matters to a crisis with him at once. 

“It is time, Seigneur Caussade de St. Megret,” said he, as soon 
as they were alone, ‘‘that I should tell you plainly what I have 
hitherto avoided doing. Your glances have long ago betrayed to me 
too much. But even these, it seems, will no longer content you.— 
An adventurer, who is a riddle even to his patron, and yet is tolera- 
ted by him, should at least beware how he ventures to approach, even 
with his eyes, an element to which, notwithstanding his amphibious 
nature, he can scarcely hope to raise himself. What the King drew 
from your breast this morning might be to me a matter of indiffer- 
ence, were it not probable that the monarch holds me answerable for 
the audacity of my servants,—and had | not observed teo the white 
color of the riband, which looked but too like a pledge of love. I 
advise you to make me your confidant at once. Have the goodness, 
Seig-eur Caussade, once more to allow me to look at the jewel.” 

Shame and displeasure ap to contend with each other in 
Caussade’s features, but he did his best to affect extreme surprise and 
consternation. ‘* How,” said he,“ what say you?—in the King’s 
hands ? I have indeed missed it with pain. Well, if he interrogates 
me I must answer him as I may.” 

“ Him—but not me?” cried Gonzaga, with anger. 

“ Towards you I am candid, my Lord Duke. I have told you a 
vow restrains me.” 

“If it bind you one moment longer, you remain no more in my 
service. Stay—whither so fast.” 

‘To take my leave, since such is your Grace's pleasure. Yet per- 
mit me to remark, you might have chosen a better time for my dis 
missal.” 

“* That sounds like a threat.—Begone.— Quit the castle !” 

Suddenly a dark glow shot into Caussade’s cheek, which was as 
quickly exchanged for a deadly paleness. He made a movement as 
if to lay hand on his sword; but soon calming himself, he darted a 
look of indignation on the Duke, bowed with an air of mock reve. 
rence, and retreated in silence. 


The next morning the King paid an early visit to his sister. He 
appeared more open and cheerful than for some time past; but his 
good humor seemed to excite the very opposite feeling in the Prin- 
cess. The subject of her royal suitor was brought upon the carpet, 
and Renee could not resist indulging in the usual remarks with 
which she never failed to treat the matter. Hush! hush!’ said 
Charles at last, with earnestness. “ Be on your guard, Renee. The 
union is fixed. I have already pledged myself for your consent.” 

**Let him come. I will see him first, and then—time brings 
counsel.” 

The brow of the king became visibly clouded. ‘“ Renee,” said he, 
“‘ show me the sash with the gold and ruby ornaments, whizh I pre. 
sented to you. I should like again to examine the workmanship.” 
| Renee blushed crimson and remained standing before him, “I 
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will not deceive you, brother,” said she at last,—‘‘I have it not. I 

ve it sometime since to the Princess of Nevers. Since her good 
Setens, agift of value would have been unsuited to her. A trifle 
from me best suits with her elevated fortunes. She throws your sis 
ter now into shade,” she continued jestingly, searcely knowing whe- 
ther the observation proceeded from a slight feeling of envy, or the 
wish to lead the King’s attention to another subject; ‘‘ who knows 
but she may soon witness kings at her feet? Even before her ac- 
cession of riches and dignity she had refused the hand of the Duke 
Gonzaga.” 

“In truth,” said the King, with a bitter smile, “ she seems fortu- 
nate in finding a friend disposed to take at second hand what she 
had rejected.” And he retired precipitately, as he always did when 
he wished to conceal his rising passion, or had not matured his re- 
solution in regard to its object. 

The Princess was at first rejoiced that she had escaped so easily 
out of this difficulty. 
from court, when neither Gonzaga nor any one else knew what had 


become of him—when the only intelligence which she could gather | 


was that he had been dismissed from his master’s service, a trouble 
arose in her bosom which every day tended to iucrease. Since her 
brief interview with Caussade she had concealed from her friend 
what had taken place; and the sudden change in Diana’s fortunes 
had still further increased the temporary separation of the friends; 





Bat when Caussade suddenly disappeared | 


favor of her who has eyes only for me, and play the magnifico as he 
does in her presence? No, pride must have a fall.” 

The time for decision soon ariived. Two days afterwards he was 
agzin hunting in the train of the King, and as he assisted the mo. 
narch to mount, Charles whispered in his ear—* Have you your new 
weapon by you, Caussade ?” 

Caussade nodded. 

‘** Then to-day let the game fall ; I will give you opportunities in 
the course of the day for executing the deed unobserved.” 

The King kept his word. In the course of the day he gave the 
Duke and the page several commissions, so as to separate them from 
the rest of the train; and in which Caussade easily discerned his in. 
tention, that he should attack the Duke in the dark and unfrequented 
part of the wood. He saw in the agitated features of the King an 
inquiring, restless, and discontented look when the Duke, after exe. 
cuting the commission, again appeared safe and sound. The day 
wore on by degrees, and the King, darting a look of vengeance on 
Canssade, gave the signa! for return. 

He sent for Caussade instantly into his cabinet. A sort of bold 
defiance sat upon the features of the youth as he entered; but the 
gloomy and lowering indignation which sat upon the brow of the 


| King seemed gradually to banish his confidence, and for the first 


but now in this hour of distress she again resolved to resort to her | 
friendly sympathy and to diselose all, when her resolution was | 


shaken by the sudden appearance of Caussade in the train of the 
King, and in the attire of a young courtier. 

The King had percieved that he no longer appeared in the service 
of the Dake, and missing him at the hunt, where his services had 
become in a manner indispensable to him, his suspicion and displea- 
sure . ewe the Duke were increased by his disappearance. It ap- 

ared probable that the Duke had dismissed him as a penance for 

is indiscretion, or from fear of discovery. After some days he asked 
the Duke, with whom since the conversation with his sister he had 
had little communication (the more so as he suspected the introduc- 
tion of Diana’s name on that occasion to have been a mere pretext), 
what had become of the page. 


“I know not,” said the Duke, with apparent unconcern, “ where | 


the fellow has gone to. 
missed him.” 

It seemed as if every trifle increased the suspicions of the King. 
Even in the open avowal of the Duke he thought he perceived the 
secret consciousness of guilt. He was silent, but that same evening 
he gave instructions to a confidant, and next morning Caussade ap- 
peared in the antechamber of the King. He was soon summoned to 
the royal presence. 

‘**Caussade,” said the King, ‘Gonzaga has dismissed you from 
his service. For what reason?” 

“ Probably,” answered the page, boldly, “because I had not con- 
ducted myself therein with sufficient discretion.” 

“Can mine requite you for the loss ?” 


I disliked his mysterious bearing, and dis- 


| confidence, ‘*’twas on your account I paused. 


time perhaps in his life he felt his own insignificance in the presence 
of superior power. 

“ Boy!” thundered Charles in his ear, “ You have made a fvol of 
me. And yet you dare return to a house which you ought never to 
have entered alive till another had, through your means, been brought 
hither a corse? Did fear unman your mind,—for of opportunities 
you had enough 7” 

“ Sire,” said Caussade, calming himself and looking up with more 
Repentance never 





comes too late—permit me” 

“Silence !” interrupted Charles. ‘‘ The King knows not the word 
repentance. Bethink thee of the words with which I delivered that 
dagger to you. Think of them, and provoke me not. The dagger 


| is cestired for him—or er There is ro third course. No—goand 


choose : to morrow we hunt again; till then you can deliberate.” 


Caussade retired. A feeling of despair to which his former life 
had been entirely a stranger, seemed to overmaster him. ‘ A mur- 


| derer or murdered—or”—he did not express the thought, but shook 


his head. ‘ And yet a third course there must be,” said he with cle- 


| termination, after an internal contest. ‘* Fool that I am, I have de- 


served degradation; I will bear it him; my childish dislike to him 
must disappear before the prospect of his danger. 
He hurried to the window. It was still early; lights were burning 


| in all the chambers. He hastened to the chamber of the Duke, whom 


he fortunately found in the palace—he pushed past the page, who 


| seemed to hesitate about announcing him, and entered the apartment 
| unannounced. 


| 


The Duke sprang up in displeasure, and as he saw Caussade draw 


| out a naked dagger, clapped his hand upon bis sword; but ere he 


‘+ It would indeed,” exclaimed Caussade, with delighted surprise ; | 


but recovering himself, he asked, ‘*In what service would my gra- 
cious master employ me ?” 

** Wear my colors only,” said the King; ‘* you shall no longer 
have to play the part of a page. You shall be one of my hunting 
train. Youhave a sure and steady hand. Tell me—do you hate 
the Duke?” 


I love him not, sire!” answered Caussade after a short silence. 


could draw it, or even utter a word, the latter, casting the dagger 
from him, had dropped upon his knee. - 

“ What is the matter?” cried the Duke, in surprise. 

“See,” exclaimed Caussade, with an agitated voice, pointing to 
the dagger, “ there lies my shame. That weapon the King forced 
into my hands to murder you—the secret suitor of his sister, as he 
and many believe. I cannot, I will not be a murderer. But both 


| our lives are at stake, we must flee, and that on the instant.” 


“ T hate him,” exclaimed the King, gloomily. ‘ Caussade, do thou | 


likewise. I expect from you fidelity and devotion. 
any wrong done to me, it is your part to avenge it.” 
“ Your wrongs shall be mine,” exclaimed Caussade. 


The King looked at him sharply. ‘“ Think well what you say or 
do, Odean, if you would gain or keep my favor. Iam sickly, 
irritable. A word may excite me to—more than words. There, 
take this weapon,” continued he, with a strange smile, pushing 
across to Caussade a splendidly ornamented dagger which lay on the 
table, such as was then generally worn at the girdle; ‘that I may 
not be tempted in a moment of passion to raise it against you, since 
it lies so conveniently before me. Forget not this lesson. 
not Kings. Take it, and use it against your enemy, and mine, when 
need is.” 

Caussade turned pale as he took the dagger; ‘and when will need 
be ?”” said he, in a hurried and faltering voice. 

“ When he forgets once more that Charles has no mercy for him, 
were he ten times a Duke, who seeks to mislead his sister, who for- 
gets the respect due to him, and opposes his will. And now go!” 

Caussade went; but scarcely had he reached the chamber assigned 
to him, when he cast the dagger from him with a shudder. ‘‘No, 
Charles !” said he to himself, “ not to this did I engage myself—not 
to play the assassin’s part am I here. Truc I dislike this imperious 
Gonzaga ; I will revenge myself upon him ; but it shall be by repay- 
ing evil with good. Now he is safe since his life is in my hand. 
Perhaps, too, it was I that brought him into this danger. Well, 
what better does he deserve? Why will he continue to court the 


If you know of 


Provoke | 


“ Flee!” replied the Duke, whose momentary agitation had soon 
given way to an appearance of cold composure, “Gonzaga never 

ees.” 

“So then,” replied the youth, almost with a sneer, “ you would 
willingly sacrifice existence ; for, doubt not, hundreds of murderers 
are at the King’s command, though in this case by good luck he has 
mistaken his man. I have perhaps unthinkingly been the means of 
drawing suspicion on you—but I have ng time now to accuse myself ; 
my purpose is to save you ; weigh well what you do; you have time 
to consider till to-morrow’s hunt.” 

Caussade now communicated to him the substance of his conver- 
sation with the King—the reports which prevailed at court with re- 
gard to his attentions to the Princess, his own suspicions, and all 
such with a degree of openness, that the Duke almost felt himself 
reconciled to the young adventurer. 

He stood a moment in thought, then said, “lift up the dagger 
Caussadc, and let me look at it. In truth a sharp and trusty wea. 
pen—which would glide through clothes and flesh into the heart like 
wax. Now retire, Gonzaga will not forget this moment. Come to 
me secretly to-morrow. Meantime I will consider of your plan. 
Take the dagger with you. Let it be to you from this moment 2 
token of honor, and not of shame.” 


Caussade retired in strong agitation. The Duke looked after him 


with an apparent calmness; but no sooner had he disappeared, and 
he began to weigh in its full extent the danger which he had es- 
caped—but as it appeared for a moment only, than the weakness of 
nature began to assert its power even over the resolution of his mind. 
He seemed to feel by anticipation the cold steel within his heart; he 
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could see at the time no way of escape from the wrath of the young | 
King, who, when roused to vengeance, was never known to listen to | 


any other voice than that of passion. _ Wherever he turned his eye, | 
a dagger’s point seemed to threaten him. The thought which next 
to his owa peri! haunted him was that of his mother and of her grief. 
His mother! with the recollection of her a glimmering ef hope re- 
yived, for he remembered how often in times of peril and difficulty | 
her wise counsels had averted evil from her house. Without further 
pause, with an agitated and hopeful haste, as if he had been flying | 
from the pursuing steel, he dashed down the secret stair into her 
jiamber. 

‘ The Duchess was not alone. She was accompanied by the Duchess 
of Nevers, who had latterly become an almost daily visitor, accus- 
tomed to find in the instructive and clear-minded conversation of the | 
Duchess a source of amusement and interest which se met with no 
where else. Diana, as she saw the Dake rush in in such agitation, | 
withdrew into the recess of a window, not to interrupt a conversa- 
tion which she foresaw was one requiring the presence of no wit- 
nesses. Gonzaga in his present state of excitement scarcely noticed 
her. In a whisper he communicated to his mother the danger of his | 
position, and entreated her advice. 

‘«* Advice !? she repeated with a shudder; “ where the King is in- | 
flained to hatred! But stay,” said she, interrupting herself, as if a | 
sudden thought crossed her brain. Then after a pause, she conti- 
nued: I know but of one plan. You must marry—and to-night. 
The question is where to find a bride.” 

Her son stared at her in confusion. The plausibility of this plan 
as a means of escape was as evident to him as its execution appeared 
impracticable. In the same moment, however, he saw his mother, 
with her usual quickness of decision, at the feet of the Princess. 
‘‘ Be our benefactor—save me—save my son!” 

Diana, who had overheard no part of the whispered communica- 
tion, and was wholly at a loss to know to what to ascribe the agita- 
tel condition of the Duke, scarcely possessed composure enough to 
raise the Duchess from the ground, who, with all the eloquence of a 
mother, briefly put her in possession of the peril in which her son 
stood. 

While she did so, the Duke had, with evident ypeasiness, at- | 
tempted to interrupt the narrative. A dark flush of shame, the | 
herald of a feeling even more painful than the apprehension of 
death, crimsoned his check, while his piercing glance rested with an 
expression of offended pride upon the Princess, whose paleness by 
degrees was giving place to a blush not less intense than the Dake’s. | 
“ Mother,” he exclaimed, “what are you doing? This hand she | 
has already” —— 

“* Rejected,” added Diana, hastily, “rejected while she was a 
dowerless and friendless maiden—dedicated by her relations to a | 
conventual life—because she prized it too highly to think of obscu. | 
ring the lustre of a life to which she would rather have imparted some 
added rays. When it might have been inclined to think and act 
otherwise—it was no longer placed within her power. If he, in 
truth, despises not this hand, I lay it with pleasure in his, dear mo- 
ther.” And so saying, she extended it towards the Duke. 

“From eompassion!” said the Duke, hesitating, and yet over- | 

owered. 

“‘ Let not our union be concluded in wrath, Gonzaga,’ she re- 
plied. My compassion, as you term it, may well be placed against 
the looks of dislike and anger with which, since that hour, you have | 
met every look of mine. Even then I did not so interpret them; 
give me, in turn, credit for something better thar compassion. To | 
preserve your life, I would, indeed, endure death: but how much 
more gladly would I live, to save it and to render it happy !” 

“ Do I dream 2?” said the Dake, sinking at her feet. ‘‘Is my hour 
of darkest peril to be changed at once into the happiest of my life? | 
Oh, Diana, never one instant did I cease to love you! My very un- | 
easiness, my anger, my looks of dislike, what were they all but 
love?” 

The mother weeping tears of joy, laid their hands together, and | 
hastily despatched a messenger to summon a priest, and to commu. 
nicate to the Princess Renee that her friend would that night remain 
with her. The young pair, remained alone, exchanging, in alength. | 





ened confidence, all the hopes, fears, and suspicions which, during | 
their long estrangement, had crossed and agitated their minds. 
“Now, then,” said Gonzaga, at its close, “ my faith in you is 
henceforth unalterable! Do what you will, I will believe in the 
heart you have bestowed upon me. Let cireumstances be what they 
may, nothing shall hereafter shake my confidence. We are human | 
beings liable to mistake; but I feel that, from this hour, my belief in 
your fidelity and affection is impregnable. 
also, we shall, indeed, be an enviable pair.” 
She extended her hand to him solemnly. 
trust in you.” 


In these confiding communications the night flew by like a mo. 
ment. The morning had searcely dawned, when the Duchess-mo- 
ther reappeared with the priest, and in a few minutes they were 
secretly united—a circumstance at this time, and ia this Court, of no 
unfrequent occurrence. 


If such be your feeling 


“T at least am so, for I | 
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| to Gonzaga’s wishes with rezard to the solemnity. 
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No sooner had the hour of the King’s levee arrived than the Duke 


| entered the presence, dressed more sumptuously than usual; and, 


kneeling before Charles, requested his sanction and approbation to 
his marriage with the Princess Diana of Nevers, which had already 
been secretly concluded some time before. He took care, of course, 
to suppress the precise period of its celebration. ‘ 

_ Charles listened to him with evident, and yet, on the whole, plea- 
sing surprise. A new light seemed to have broke upon him. ith 
a sudden return of good-humor and kindness, he wished the Duke 
joy. His displeasure vanished at once, and he acceded in all points 


. : er we He lost no time 
in paying a visit to his sister, who had already been informed (and 


_ Somewhat more accurately) of the whole circumstances by her friend; 


bat, te his wonder, though her features, in answer to the triumphant 
glance of her brother, seemed to indicate surprise, he could perceive 
no traces of vexation or disappointment. He began to believe that 
the whole had after all, been a mistake. He repented—he was 
ashamed of the rashness with which he had sought thé life of the 
Duke under this erroneous impression. He took the first opportu- 
nity of calling Caussade aside, and whispering to him— 

“ Give me back the dagger. I wi!l give you another jewel instead 
—or if you will keep it, keep it carefully, and to yourself.” 

* Allow me to retain it as a memento mori, and a token of ro 
favor,” said the unabashed youth. And Charles, in this moment of 
returning eheerfulness, was good humored enough to overlook the 
sarcastic boldness of the answer. 

The series of festivities which followed the nuptials of Gonzaga with 
the Princess of Nevers was like the last flicker of an expiring torch—a 
brilliant flash before extinction; for with the increasing illness of the 


| young King the gaiety of the Court soon after disappeared. Banquets 


and masked balls of more than usual splendor, even that splendid Court, 
annonced on this occasion the satisfaction of the King; while the envy 
and dislike of many disappvinted suitors was visible in the locks ana 
observations with which the newly married pair were received. 

At the most splendid of these masked balls, Caussade, now high in 
favor at once with the Duke and the King, was present. Well acquaint. 
ed with the Court, he had found litt'e difficulty, while disguised himself 
to detect most of the other maskers. His object was to procure, if pos- 
sible, a short interview with the Princess, fer in the ball-room alone he 
felt that, if possible at all, it was to be obtained; but Renee, whether 
from fear that Caussade, by some indiscretion, would bring destruction 
upon both, or from a resolation now to resign herself to her fate, excu- 
sed herself, on pretext of sudden illness, at the commencen.ent of the 
festival, and retired. It was only after Caussade had sought her through 
the crowd, with increasing impatience, that he had learned her absence 
he gnashed his teeth with vexation. All at once a sudden resolution 
seemed to suggest itself tohim. Making his way up to the young Duch- 
ess of Gonzaga, he requested to be allowed to speak to her for an instan 
in private. He drew herinto a retired corner of the room, took off his 
mask, and entered, with all the eloquence of love, on the subject of his 
distress. What arguments he employed—what disclosures he made du- 
ring this animated conversation, did not appear; but the result was, that 
even the prudent and cautious Diana seemed to be so moved by his tale, 
and by his representation of the state of the Princess's mind, that she 
agreed to give him a secret audience next day in her apartment. 

The cheerful sound of the horns once more announced a hunting party, 
an amusement which the increasing weakness of the King had for some 
time prevented. Renee was awakened by the entrance of her friend, who, 
throwing her arms round her, exclaimed—“ Be qu'ck, slumberer! do 
you not hear the bugles? Rise, and let us see them once more depart 
from the balcony. I, you know, must have eyes only for Don Lewis now. 
Ney, I will allow you to look on him too, provided only you spare a glance 
from him now and then to the fair Caussade.” 

“I comprehend you not, Diana,” replied the Princess, gazing on her 
with surprise. ‘ But be it so. To please you I will go, though I have 
bid adieu to pleasure.” But notwithstanding the apparent resignation of 
her answer, her hand trembled so that she could scarcely adjust her dress. 

“When we were last seated here,” said Diana, as they reached the 
balcony, ‘‘ how different were then our views. You, reconciled to the un- 
avoidable, and armed with courage to meet it, clung to the dreamin 
comfort of a love, which I (with despair in my own heart) would have 


| denied to you. And yet you found time, amidst your own anxieties to 


speak words of comfort and kindness to me. That, Renee, I never can 
forget. Now, I am cheerful and happy—while you, however little your 
fate may have really changed since—you have become melancholy.— 
Once I may have thought you in the right: I might have lent my aid te 
encourage you in that feeling. Strange to say, however, since I became 
a wife, | am disposed to think less rigorously than before on these topics. 
But see, look, Princess, the train are departing. Caussade is looking 
up.” 

“O thoughtless being!” cried Renee, turning pale, and drawing back. 
‘* Why this terror ?”’ said the Duchess, surprised at her vehemence. 
Can you ask that, Diana, when yourlover so nearly atoned by his life 


| for some slight attentions, perhaps a few unguarded glances! Ah! for 


two nights past I have dreamt that I saw Caussade rise up pale and 
bleeding from a grave.” 

“You were resolved, dear Renee, to bring back Gonzaga to me, and 
you did so—no doubt through a little false play, but I am too happy at 
the end to scrutinize too nicely the means, now that it is past. Wil- 
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lingly would I show my gratitude—would console you—would actively 
assist you. Tell me,then, why are you more melancholy than before 1” 

“Why? Does not the day when I am to be sacrificed approach 
nearer and nearer? What have my resistance, my defiance availed 1— 
Has not my brother already pledged my consent against my will—is not 
this hated suitor on his way? O, friend, assist me, and I will adore you. 
Yes, I love him still, this fair Caussade, with those eyes of spirit and 
fire. But I am watched by jealous eyes—my glances can no longer 


meet his—and what, after all, are looks?—the longing beart asks for | 


words—one hour of happy intercourse for a life of privation. No, believe 
me, if 1 despair of my destiny, it is from no want of love. Let this 
bridegroom whom they force upon me come, I will refuse him. And 
what can my brotherdo? Deprive me of life !”’ 

“ Renee—if 1 am to assist you, be reasonable. Provoke not your 
brother. Rather avert his attention from you by submission. Act up 
to your rank, your diguity. Submit to the sacrifice with resolution : 
then leave to your friend to provide for your happiness with sileuce and 
fidelity.”’ 

“ Do I understand you aright—may I venture to do as my heart 
would dictate? Shall I seehim? Speakto him? Where? When ?” 

«« Be calm—remember our conditions. When you shall appear before 
the world as a Princess, as the destined and consenting bride of the En- 
glish Prince, that day you sball meet Caussade in my apartment.” 

«- | ama princess,” said Renee, lifting up her head proudly. “ This 
day my consent shallbe given. Diana, your friendship gives me courage 


for all. In your apartment, say you? Does then Gonzaga know ?”— 


dropping her eyes, and almost terrified. 
as Beaven forbid! This secret is not for him, I know the purity of 


my own intentions and yours; but of such matters men are no judges. | 


No one, not even Gonzaga himself shall learn of me aught regarding you, 


which mightoccasion in his mind a shade of suspicion: But I know the | 


houss when his avocation: demand his presence in the castle, and by 


means of the stair, which you know so well, you can easily pass into my | 
chamber. If the matter is to be communicated to any one, rather let it | 


be to the Duchess-mother.” 
Renee had, during this apeech, pressed her glowing cheek to the bo- 


som of her friend. “ Oh ! no—ao!” she exclaimed—“ and Caus- | 


sade 7” 


“ Be at ease ; Gonzaga confides in me. Never will I unnecessarily | 


subject his confidence in me to trial ; but here, where the occasion is un- 
avoidable, where a friend’s happiness is at stake, | must run the risk.” 


Princess and her lover took place in the apartments of Diana, interviews 
which Renee’s consciousness of her own dignity would have rendered 
perfectly innocent, even if the presence of Diana had not afforded an ad- 
ditional security. Renee regained her cheerfulness and bloom, like a 
flower reviving in the rays of the morning sun, after being bent to the 
ground by the heavy showers of evening. The violence gf her feelings 
was softened ; it is true that an occasional sigh would escape her when 
the subject of the English Prince was mentioned ; but she proceeded to 
select her wardrobe, and to accept the congratulations of the court with 
a pale countenance, indeed, but with the composure and dignity fitted to 
her rank. In the Court circles, where Gaussade now invariably appear- 
ed in the train of the king, at the promenades, or at mass, her eye no 
longer sought her lover. She seemed to see his image in her heart, to 
which alone her looks were directed. Caussade on the contrary, bore 
himself with alook of triumph. His eye sought her neighborhood if not 


merly, was generally to be found by her side. 


There were not wanting many who watched these looks of 


Caussade, with all the jealous activity of hatred and envy. They 
were not slow to infer a secret understanding between him and the 
Ducness. Even before the honey-moon was over rumors began to spread 
about the Court of secret visits paid by Caussade to the Duchess’s apart- 
ment in the absence of the Duke ; these rumors did not indeed reach the 
parties chiefly concerned, but hints were mysteriously given to the Duch- 
ess-mother, which however, she seemed resolved not to understand. It 


was then debated among the self called confidential friends of the Duke, | 


with great appearance of affectionate zeal, and in reality with secret sa- 
tisfaction, whether it was not their duty to make him aware of the reports 
which prevailed. At last they did venture to give him a hint of them. 
He treated them with a calm smile of contempt. 


‘‘ Caussade,” said he, when the subject had been alluded to with some 


warmth by an [talian Count, a relative of his own—‘* Caussade has been 
my page; be is bound to me by many ties. He has, between ourselves 
—asaved my life. I feel that in my own case, I should be incapable of en- 


ferred such an obligation. Shall I think more meanly of him than my- 
self? Must I suspect my wife because Caussade is the handsomest 
man at Court? I grant my own inferiority in that respect ; but I rate 
myself too highly in others to yield to such fears.” 

‘* But Caussade,”’ cried another, “ it is said, has himself boasted of 
the favor in which he stands withthe Duchess.” 

“ T believe it not ; but even that testifies in favor of my wife. She is 
too pradent to bestow her favor on any une who would be weak enough 
to boast of it.”’ 

Tranquil as the Dake appeared, he could not but feel secretly annoyed 


at these injurious reports,the more so that he could not disguise from him- | 
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self that the conduct of the Duchess did in some measure appear to give 
countenance to them. He had himself occasionally observed glances on 
the part of Caussade too much resembling those which had annoyed him 
when he thought his passion unrequited ; and yet had not Diana in thar 


| case convinced him of the groundlessness ef his suspicions ? was it not 


possible that, recollecting his vow, she was disposed to put his confidence 
in her faith toa test? And if so, was it consistent with its chivalrous 
conscientiousness to grieve her feelings by mistrust ? 

An incident, however, shortly after occurred, calculated to shake his 
confidence in his own firmness. One afternoon after the banquet when 


| the king found himself betier than osual, and was surrounded by a cheer- 


ful circle, a courier suddenly brought the intelligence that the English 
bridegroom had Janded in France and might be expected the following 


| evening. Charles, who had been latterly pleased with the conduct of 


the Princess, and began to think, from her submission to bis will, that 
the news of the arrival of the intended bridegroom would now no longer 
be disagreeable to her, invited several of the circle, and among others the 
Duke’s Italian relation, to accompany him to the Princess’s apartment 


| to communicate the news. The plan was no sooner formed than exe- 


cuted ; but on reaching her apartments they learned that she had gone 
to those of the Duchess of Gonzaga. The party accordingly followed in 


| that direction. 


The anxiety of love had outstripped the courier. The Princess had 
learned the painful intelligence an hour before the King, and had almost 
given way beneath this disaster. She had already communicated to her 
lover her resolve, that, from the moment her intended husband appeared, 
they should never meet again; but she felt she could not deny to him 
and to herself the consola’ion of a last interview before the actual arrival 
of the English Prince. She felt that for this purpose not a moment was 
to be lost. She foresaw that as soon as the intelligence of his arrival 
was publicly communicated, every hour, every instant of her time would 
be occupied with troublesome duties which would preclude the possibility 
of an interview. By means of the Duchess only, through whom Caus 
sade had communicated the intelligence, could her purpose be effected ; 
and though she felt that’the hour was an uncommon and unseemly one, 
she determined to brave every thing, and once more to meet Caussade in 
the Duchess’s apartments ere they parted for ever. 

Caussade way already waiting. Renee, crossing with stealthy step 
the apartment of the Duchess- mother, entered by a private stair what had 
been the former bed-room of the Duke, which Diana had now selected as 


| her ordinary sitting-room, when the Duchess’s attendant, knocking very 
These pages must not betray the secrets confided only to the seal of | 


friendship. ‘Thus far only we know, that several interviews between the | 


hastily at the outer door, announced that the King was approaching from 
the Princess’sapartments. Both ladies stood for an instant confounded ; 
the next moment the Duchess exclaimed, ‘‘ Quick, Renee—back to the 
Duchess-mother’’—and almost pushed her out by the tapestry door. 

“ And you 1—he? stammered the Princess. 

“ Tam conscious of no crime—only begone—away!”’ 

* | must remain, generous friend,” cried Caussade, “ but fear no sus- 
picion.” 

He had dropped on his knee in the excitement of his feeling, when 
the door opened. He sprang up with such rapidity, that although the 
King perceived his kneeling attitude, those whe followed could scarcely 
say that they perceived his change of posture. The King cast a look of 
indignation on Canssade, and then an inquiring glance round the cham- 
ber. ‘Pardon, Duchess,” said he, “this unceremonious intrusion, | 


| thought to find my sister here.” 


Diana thus found for the first time in the company of a stranger youth 


| and feeling the peril in which her reputation was placed, turned pale, as 
herself ; and if occasionally he thought he perceived that his glance was | 


watched, he would direct it somewhat too boldly on Diana, who, as for- | 


she faintly said, ‘‘ She is probably with the Duchess-mother. She is no 
with me.” 

“T am glad of that,” said the King involuntarily, breathing more 
freely. ‘Your pardon—I go in search of her.” 

He left the chamber quietly with his train: but as he went, the Italian 


| Count found time to whisper to Caussade, with a sneer of contempt— 


“ Behind the palace, after dusk, I shall avenge my cousin’s hougr 

“He himself, methinks, were the person to do so,” salah Gecntile, 
in the same tone ; “‘No matter. I shall avenge the injuries of his wife.” 

Notwithstanding her consciousness of innocence, Diana for the firs: 
time began seriously to feel that inflocence itself must pay regard to ap- 
pearances; and with the painful feeling that she had given her husband 
apparent cause for distrust, she anxiously waited his arrival, determined 
to unload her heart, and to communicate to him all her anxiety. She 


| waited, however, in vain; with every quarter of an hour her anxiety in- 


creased, but still he came not. 

The scene in the Duchess’s apartments had awakened too strong a 
sensation, not to find its way speedily to the ears of the Duke. As he 
listened to the tale, the glow of indignation more than once flushed his 


| face; he clenched his fists; but again resuming his composure—‘ And 
tertaining a thought of love towards the wife of him on whom I had con- | 


” 


yet,” cried he, ‘I know she is innocent. I will not yield to mistrust. 


Tell me a handsome woman in Paris, at whose feet some fool has not 


, thrown himself when he found an opportunity. True, his presumption 


calls for punishment, and it shall have it.” 

“Tt has been punished by this time,” cried the brother of the Italian 
Count. ‘ My brother has challenged him, and by this time the contest 
is decided.” 

“I grieve on your brother's account,” said Gonzaga, with a frow®, 
‘that such should be the case; for if Caussade’s sword reaches him no’ 


| he must meet mine. I will teach him not to interfere uncalled-for where 


| my honor is concerned, and I am here to do myself right.” 
At this moment the brother entered enraged. Caussade had brok 











i intment; and when his oj nt inquired after him at the pal- 
poy informed that he had _ amcor den, mounted his horse and rode 
off; most probably he had taken to flight. , 

It was easy to conceive how the Duke was now besieged on all sides. 
The guilt af his wife seemed to be rendered in the highest degree proba- 
ble by the flight of the alleged paramour. He was incited by his friends 
to every possible step—to revenge—to separation—to imprisonment of 
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the guilty. A thousand trifling occurrences, which had formerly ap- 


eared in a milder light, were now misrepresented, and exhibited to 
bi under their most envenomed aspect. He felt, at length, that further 
wavering must appear unmanly delay, or the mere dotage of affection. 

« Be it so,” he exclaimed at once, ‘‘ I will avenge myself. Away with 
divorcee—imprisonment ; these may suit the populace. The unsullied 
honor of a Duke demands blocd—death Ere to-morrow’s sun rises I 
shall have satisfaction. Ye shall be witnesses—judges, as well as me. 


let us have wine and revelry! To move to our revenge with a heavy 
heart would argue a consciousness that that vengeence was an unjust one. 
Why stare ye at me so? Am | not doing all ye ask of me—and 
more?” 

The Duke returned not this night to his residence, though never be- 
fore, since his marriage, had Diana missed bim from her side. She passed 
the night awake and in tears. 

ean time, in the noisy circle of relations and friends which surround- 
ed the Duke, he appeared the gayest of all. To the rest, the wine 
seemed to have lost its relish, and an irresistible feeling of melancholy 
spread over thecompany. With the first glimmer of morning the Duke 
gave the signal to rise. They all followed him silently to his apartments 
in the palace and to his chamber. After contemplating, not without 
shuddering. but without speaking,—for the earnest and imperious eye of 
Gonzaga awed them into silence—the preparations for his revenge, which 
he went about with a terrible composure, they advanced, headed by 
Gonzaga and two bearing torches, into the sleeping-room af the Duchess. 
The Duke himself, in whose bearing not the slightest tremor was observ- 
able, bore in his hand a salver, on which was placed a dagger and a cup 
evidently filled with poison. Thus they advanced to the bed. 

The Duchess raised herself, pale and staring in astonishment at the 
unexpected intrusion. 

“ Diana,” said the Duke, mournfully, ‘‘ you are accused of infidelity— 
nay, in the opinion of these gentlemen, convicted of it. My honor de- 
mands revenge and punishment! The first this steel planted in the heart 
of your seducer shall procure me; the latter, this cup of poison, destined 
for you shall ensure. Answer me nothing,” he continued, as she made 
a movement with her lips to speak. ‘Nothing you can say, can shake 
my resolve. Remembering my belief in you, if you feel yourself inno- 
cent drain the cup with calmness; it is guilt alone that need fear death.” 

A deadly paleness for a moment overspread the cheek of the Duchess. 
But soon with a calm and almost celestial smile, and a look that sank 

: deep into the hearts of all present, she stretched out her hand and took 
the cup. 

“l ink, my Lewis,” said she, ‘since you desire it. But listen to 
my last prayer. Cast away that dagger; let me be the only sacrifice.— 
Promise me at least,” she added, as she observed Gonzaga’s troubled 
look, “‘ not to use it for three days.” 


zing on him with composure, she drank the potion. When the cup was 
half drained, the Duke exclaimed, “Stop! the rest is mine. 1 have 
sworn that I would not overlive the conviction of innocence.” 

“Gonzaga!” she exclaimed, throwing away what remained in the cup, 
“live if you can; my innocence will survive me. Never have I offended 
against you.” * 

“ Bethink thee,” said the Duke, sternly—‘ bethink thee. Death al- 
ready flaps his wings above your head. Die not with a falsehood on 


your lips. Man will lie to save his life, while it may be saved; but | 


when salvation is past hope, truth resumes its rights. Are you guilt- 
leas?” 


“Tam, Gonzaga!” 


Mean time,” added he, with a wild look, ‘ give orders for the banquet; 
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greater offence against friendship. But after what bas happened, I owe 
you a full explanatron. Never on one occasion was I alone with Caus- 


sade—for at the very moment when the King entered—the Princess 
Renee had taken her departure.” 


“In God's name!” exclaimed the Duke springing up in surprise. 
“Fear nothing. The Princess's bridegroom has arrived. Duty wili 


now banish love. Caussade shall appear here no more. The King 
himself cannot chide me; for has not he, have not you, directed me in 
all things to be obedient to the desires of the Princess? When the wed- 


ding is over I shall appear justified in your eyes, ay, and in those of your 


| bloodthirsty friends.” 


The conversation was interrupted by a message from the King, who 


felt bimse'f worse, having been wearied out by the preparations of the 
day before for the reception of the English guest. The Duke Gonzaga 
was directed, along with several of the courtiers, to set out to meet the 
Prince to conduct him to his residence, and thence, as soon as he wished 
it, to the royal presence. He started without delay. Shortly afterward, 


| the Duchess was sent for by the Princess. More than ever at this try- 


ing moment did Renee feel the want of her friend’s encoura 


ging and soothing converse. Every instant, however, their con- 


versation was interrupted. Pitiable, in truth, seemed the condition of 
the unfortunate Princess, compelled with heavy heart to wear the ap- 
pearance of composure, and with tears in her eyes, which she tried w 
emother unier a smile, to attend to the thousand little minutie of the 
bridal preparations. 

Yet, in spite of her sorrow, curiosity maintained its tight. She grew 
pale, indced, when as evening began to darken, the din of music and the 
glaie of torches announced the arrival of her bridegroom : but speedily 
a confidential messenger was despatched to bring back news of the 
Prince’s external appearance. The answer which was brought—though 
evidently as favorable as possible, was uot encouraging. He did note 
said the messenger, resemble his portrait : he was older and more dig- 
nified, ye: not handsomer. Gunzaga’s gloomy countenance, as he some 
time atterwards entered her chamber, seemed the herald of any thing 
but geod fortune. He had spoken to the Prince, and had conducted 
him to court ; and his account corresponded pretty nearly with that of 
the page. He came to announce that the King intended himself to be 
present the next day at tle presentation ; and had him sent to learn at 
what hour the princess could receivehim. Renee threw her arms about 
Diana’s neck, who received from her husband without difficulty permis 
sion to remain with her friend ull the meeting. 

The decisive morning at last arrived ; and as the appointed hour 
struck, the Princess, beautiful in spite of her paleness and the traces of 
tears in her eyes, which, even thus shaded, outshone the lustre of the 
diamonds which covered her dress, entered the hall, a picture of resig- 
nation accompanied by the Duchess and ladies. The King and Queen 
with their attendants, and, in short, the whole court were already assem- 
bled. The King advanced towards his sister with a smile, and whis- 
pered in her ear, “‘ Obedience meets reward.” 

The words sounded in her ear like mockery ; she could not lift up 
her eyes, in which she felt the thickly gathering tears. Scareely had 
she, supported by Diana’s arm, taken the place assigned to her, when @ 


| murmur through the hall announced the arrival of the bridegroom 


| An indescribable feeling of agony began to overpower her; she saw 
Gonzaga, with a restless and sorrowful glance, nodded consent. Ga 


nothing — she heard nothing more; when the folding-doors un- 
closed, all grew black before her eyes. She first woke out of her dream 
on hearing an involuntary shout, in which Gonzaga’s voice was per 
ceptible. The King was standing before her with the Prince in his hand. 
She felt she must raise her eyes to him ; but she seemed turned to stone 


_ again when in the bridegroom she recognized, in the apparel of a Prince 
| —Caussade. 


“(Is she?” exclaimed the Duke, turning to the rest. “See you this 


serene, unclouded look. Can this woman be guilty ?”’ 


knees by the bedside, wept aloud. 
“ To this then,” exclaimed the Duke, “ ye have brought me, to despair 
and death, because I was a fool like you, and unworthy of this pure 


angel, like yourselves. Begone! Ye are no relations of mine. But you, | 


Diana,” and he continued in a tone of calmness, “ shake off the fear of 
death. I have not lost my confidence in you. The cup you drank of 
was innocent as ia your life. O pardon me that I was under the neces- 
sity of agitating you with this terror; but you yourself compelled me to 
let all the world behold you in the same light in which I see you my- 
self.” 

He threw his left arm round his astonished wife, while with his right 


“Can my fair bride,” said he, kneeling, “ pardon the precipitation 
with which I sought in disguise to gain her affection? Had I read dislike 
in her looks I would have remained unknown. Since yesterday evening 
the King knows of my secret ; the Duke of ——, who yesterday made 
his entrance under my name, informed him of all.” 

The astonishment of the Court, the joyful surprise of Gonzaga, the 
confusion of his relatives, who, though not yet informed of all, began to 


| form plausible conjectures as to the truth, exceeded not the union of all 
“Oh! no, no!” exclaimed all, and young and old, sinking on their | 


these three feelings in the bosom of the bride ; the bloom returned to 
her cheek, the lustre to her eye ; yet the magic suddenness of this revo 
lution made her feel a seriousness—in which delight seemed blended 
with melancholy. 

The dream of her life had been unexpectedly realized ; love and duty, 
by the strangest combination of circumstances, reconciled ; the future 
spread in sunny prospect before her; but the recollections of the past 
threw a not unpleasing shadow across that sunshine ; and tempering the 
natural gaiety and levity of ber disposition, impressed her with the con- 


, viction that henceforth the Princess of England could be wiser and betrec 
| than the Princess of France. 


he motioned to his companions to retire. When they had retired— | 


‘‘You may ask me,” said he, turning to his wife, ‘“ why I have done 
this, and I may well answer, dearest Diana, why such reckless conduct 
on the part of a prudent wife? Even virtue must borrow its lustre in 
some measure from ‘appearances; and my wife ought not to neglect 
them. The King, I am told, surprised Caussade in your apartment, and 
on his knees before you.” 

“* Dearest Lewis,” answered Diana, ‘I have indeed offended against 
your love, but I was compelled to do so that I might not commit « 
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Surpiyinc THE Metropolis with Tea.—The war with China ic 
over—Confucius be praised for it. Sir Henry Pottinger is to be created 
Lord Hyson—having for his armorial bearings, three Mandarin's heads, 
tied together by their tails, surmounted by a teapot olante. 

Tea will now be plenty, and Sir James Graham his hit upona now 
ble scheme. The great New River reservoir, from which the city is at 
present supplied with water, is to be immediately converted into a huge 
metropolitan teapot, the delicious contents of which will henceforth 
form the materia! of circulation through the many veins and arteries 
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which now convey to every corner of the city that insipid trash called , 
water. As soon as this is effected, it is supposed that the neighborhood | 
of the reservoir will become the favorite evening promenade for the la- 
lies. It was at first proposed that the infusion should be reguiar- 
ly twice a day in the Thames, so that the metropolis might be supplied on 
the grandest scale. But this was objected to, on the ground that it 
would hold out an irresistible temptation to suicide among the elderly fe- 
males, particularly those among them, who, by their own obstinacy and 
self-will, are doomed to a cup of single cursedness, and who would he 
seen plunging daily in dozens from the parapet of Waterloo bridge. 

Furnaces, on an immense scale, are to be constructed below the reser- 
voir. These furnaces are to be attended by battalions of Sinecurists and 
State-Pensionere, who, in consideration of the arduous duties to be thus 
imposed upon them, are to be allowed their tea gratis, twice a-day, al- 
though they are to find their own bread and butter. 
® Measures will also be adopted for the supply of the other large towns 
of the kingdom from the same source. All the railroads, proceeding 
from the metropolis, are to have attached to their different tains a set 
of patent locomotive urns, by which the beverage can be transmitted hot 
to Birmingham, Manchester, &c.; and Viscount Lowther is digesting 
a plan whereby the smaller towns can be supplied through the Post 
Office. 

The two houses of Parliament are tobe liberally supplied. In the 
Upper House, the Lord Chancellor will preside over the tea table. In 
the House of Commons, each member is to be provided witha tube, 
from which, by means of a stop-cock, he can refresh himself in the midst 
of a long debate. The Radical members are only to have a tube be- 
tween every two of them. 

it is rumored in the best informed circles that, when all iscompleted, 
it is the intention ef her Majesty to invite the various crowned heads of 
Kurope to a great tea-party ; on which occasion it is intended to take ad- 
vantage of hospitality, and secure, if possible, Louis Philippe’s consent 
to the right of search treaty. The President of the United States will | 
not be invited, because he is ‘too vulgar.” The Cabinet have not yet 
decided to send a card to Espartero the Regent; or whether it will be 
altogether safe to solicit the attendance of his holiness the Pope, as it is 
probable that his coming in contact with the Archbishop of Canterbury 
might occasion a row.—Punch. 

——e—- 
From Graham's Magazine for March. 


THE BELLE OF THE BELFRY ; 
OR THE DARING LOVER. 
Pp. WILLIS. 








BY N. 


A grisette ia something else besides a “‘ mean girl’ ora “ gray gown,” 
the French dictionary to the contrary notwithstanding. Bless me! you 
should see the grisettes of Rochepot! And if you wished to take a les 
son in political compacts, you should understand the grisette confederacy 
of Rochepot! They were working-girls, it is true—dress-makers, mil- | 
liners, shoe-binders, tailoresses, flower-makers, embroideresses—and 
they never expected to be anything more aristocratic. And in that con- 
tent lay their power. 

The grisettes of Rochepot were a good fourth ef the female population. | 
They had their jealousies and little scandals, and heart-burnings, and | 
plottings, and counterplottings (for they were women) among them- 
selves. But they made common cause against the enemy. They would | 
beer no disparagement. They knew exuctly what was due to them, and 
what was due to their superiors, and they paid and gave credit in the 
coin of good manners, as cannot be done in countries of ‘liberty and 
equality.”’ Still there were little shades of difference in the attention 
shown them by theic employers, and they worked twice as much in a | 
day when sewing for Madame Durozel, who took her dinner with them, 
sans facon in the work-room, as for old Madame Chiquette, who dined | 
all alone in her grand saloon, and left them to eat by themselves among 
their shreds and scissors. But these were not slights which they seri- 
ously resented. Wo only to the incautious dame who dared to scandal- } 
ize one of their number, or dispute her dues, or encroach upon her privi- | 
leges! They would make Rochepot as uncomfortable for her, parbleu! 
as a kettle to a slow-boiled lobster. 

But the prettiest grisette of Rochepot was not often permitted to joir | 
her companions in their self chap2roned excursions on the holidays. Old 
Dame Pomponney was the sexton’s widow, and she had the care of the 
great clock of St. Roch, and of one only daughter; and excellent care 
she took of both her charges. They lived all three in the belfry—dame, 
clock and daughter—and it was a bright day for Thenais when she got 
out of hearing uf that “tick, tick, tick,’ and of the thumping of her 
mother’s cane on the long staircase, which always kept time with it. 

Not that old Dame Pomponney had any objection to have her daugh- 
ter convenably married. She had been deceived in her youth, (or so it 
was whispered) by a lover above her eondition, and she vowed, by the | 
cross on her cane, that her daughter should have no sweetheart above a 
journeyman mechanic. Now the romance of the grisettes (parlons 
bas!) was to have one charming little flirtation with a gentleman before 
they married the leather-apron—just to show that, had they by chance | 
been born ladies, they could have played their part to the taste of their 
lords. But it was at this game that Dame Pomponney had burnt her | 
fingers, and she had this one subject for the exercise of her powers of | 
mortal aversion. 

When I have added that, four miles from Rochepot, stood the chateau 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| short,” and it is better to ‘take the gceods the gods provide.” 
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de Brevanne, and that the old Count de Brevanne was a proud aristo- 
crat of the ancien regime, with one son, the Count Felix, whom he bad 
educated at Paris, 1 think I have prepared you tolerably for thé little 
romance I have to tell you. 

It was a fine Sunday morning that a mounted hussar appeared in the 
street of Rochepot. The grisettes were all abroad in their holiday 
parure, aud the gay soldier soon made an acquaintance with one of 
them at the door of the inn, and informed her that he had been sent on 
to prepare the old barracks for his troop. The hussars were to be quar- 
tered a month at Rochepot. At! what a joyous bit of news! And six 
officers beside the colonel! And the umpeters were miracles at play- 
ing quadrilles and waltzes! And not a plain man in the regiment—ex- 
cept always the speaker. And none, except the old colunel, had ever 
been in love in his life. But as this last fact appeared to be sworn to, of 
course he was ready to kiss the book—or, in the absence of the book, the 
next most sacred object of his adoration. 

“ Finissez donc, Monsieur !’’ exclaimed the pretty listener, and away 
she ran to spread the welcome intelligence with its delightful particulars. 

The next day the troop rode into Rochepot, and formed in the great 
square infront of St. Roch; and by the time the trumpeters had played 
themselves red in the face, the hussars were all appropriated, to a man— 
for the grisettes knew enough of a marching regiment to lose no time. 
They al! found leisure to pity poor Thenais, however, for there she stood 
in one of the high windows of the belfry, looking down on the gay crowd 
below, and they knew very well that old Dame Pomponney had declared 
ail soldiers to be gay deceivers, and forbidden her daughter to stir into 
the street while they were quartered at Rochepot. 

Of course the grisettes managed to agree as to each other's selection 
of a sweetheart from the troop, and of course each hussar thankfully 
accepted the pair of eyes that fell to him. For, aside from the limited 
juration of their stay, soldiers are philosophers, and know that “ life is 
But 
“after every body was helped,’’ as they say ata feast, there appeared 


| another short jacket and foraging cap, very much to the relief of red- 
| headed Susette, the shoe binder, who had been left out in the previous 


allotment. And Susette made the amiable accordingly, but to no pur- 
pose, for the lad seemed an idiot with but one idea—looking for ever at 
St. Roch’s clock to know the time of day! The grisettes laughed and 
asked their sweethearts his name, but they significantly pointed to their 
foreheads and whispered something about poor Robertin’s being a privi- 
leged follower of the regiment and a protege of the colonel. 

Weil, the grisettes flirted, and the old clock of St. Roch ticked on, and 
Susette and Ihenais, the plainest and the prettiest girl in the village, 
seemed the only two who were left out in this extra dispensation of lovers. 
And poor Robertin still persisted in occupying most of bis leisure with 
watching the time of day. 

It wason the Sunday morning after the arrival of the troop, that old 
Dame Pomponney went up, as usual, to do her Sunday's duty in wind- 
ing upthe clock. She had previously locked the belfry door to be sure 
that no one entered below while she was above; but—the Virgin help 
us !—onthe top stair, gazing into the machinery of the clock with ab- 
sorbed attention, sat one of those devils of hussars! ‘‘ Thief,” “ vaga- 
bond,” and ‘house-breaker,’’ were the most moderate epithets with 
which Dame Pomponney accompanied the enraged beating of her stick 
on the resounding platform. She was almost beside herself with raze. 
And Thenais had been up to dust the wheels of the clock! And how 
did she know that that scelerat of a trooper was not there all the time ! 

But the intruder, whose face had been concealed till now, turned sud- 
denly round and bezan to gibber and grinlike a possessed monkey. He 
pointed at the clock, imitated its “tick, tick, tick,” laughed till the big 
bell gave out anecho like a groan, and then suddenly jumped over the 
old dame’s stick and ran down stairs. 

“ Eh, Sainte Vierge!” exclaimed the old dame, “it’s a poor idiot 
after all! And he has stolen up to see what made theclock tick! Ha! 
ha! ha! Well!—well! [cannot come up these weary stairs twice a 
day, and I must wind up the clock before I go down to let him out.— 
Tick, tick, tick!—poor lad! poor lad! They must have dressed him up 
to make fun of him—those vicious troopers! Well, well! 

And with pity in her heart, Dame Pomponney hobbled down, stair af- 
ter stair, to her chamber in the square turret of the belfry, and there she 
found the poor idiot on his knees before Thenais, and Thenais was just 
preparing to put a skein of thread over his thumbs, for she thought she 
might make him useful and amuse him with the winding of it tiil her 
mother came down. But as the thread got vexatiously entangled, and 
the poor lad sat as patiently as a wooden reel, and it was time to go be- 
low to mass, the dame thought she might as well leave him there till 
she came back, and down she stumped, locking the door very safely be- 
hind her. 

Poor Thenais was very lonely in the belfry, and Dame Pomponney, 
who had a tender heart where herduty was not involved, rather rejoiced 
when she returned, to find an unusual glow of delight on her daughter's 
cheek: and if Thenais could find so much pleasure in the society of a 
poor idiot lad, it was a sign, too, that her heart was not gone altogether 
after those abominable truopera. It was time to send the innocent 
youth about his business, however, so she gave him a holiday cake and 
led him down stairs and dismissed him with a pat on his back and a 
strict injunction never to venture again up to the “ tick, tick, tick.”” But 
as she had had a lesson as to the accessibility of her bird’s nest, she de- 
termined thenceforth to lock the door invariably and carry the key in her 
pocket. 














While poor Robertin was occupied with his researches inte the “ tick, 
tick, tick,” never absent a day from the neighborhood of the tower, the 
more fortunate hussars were planning to give the grisettes a fete 
champetre. One of the saints’ days was coming round, and, the wea- 
ther permitting, all the vehicles of the village were to be levied, and, 
with the troop horses in haruess, they were to drive to a small wooded 
valley in the neighborhood of the chateau de Brevanne, where seclusion 
and a mossy carpet of grass were combined in a little paradise for such 
enjoyment. : 

The morning of this merry day dawned, at last, and the grisettes and 
their admirers were stirring betimes, for they were to breakfast sur 
l'herbe, and they were not the people to turn breakfast into dinner. The 
sky was clear, and the dew was not very heavy on the grass, and merrily 
the vehicles rattled about the town, picking up their fair freights from its 
obscurest corners. But poor Thenais looked out, a sad prisoner, from 
her high window in the belfry. 

It was ahalf hour after sunrise and Dame Pomponney was creeping 
up stairs after her matins, thanking heaven that she had been firm in her 
refusals—at least twenty of the grisettes having gathered about her, and 


pleaded for a day’s freedom for her imprisoned daughter. She rested | 


on the last landing but one to take a little rest—but hark!—a man’s 
voice talking in the belfry! She listened again, and quietly slipped her 
feet out of her high-heeled shoes. The voice was again audible—yet 
how could it be! She knew that no one could have passed up the stair, 
for the key had been kept in her pocket more carefully than usual, and, 
save by the wings of one of her own pigeons, the belfry window was in- 
accessible, she was sure. Still the voice went on ina kind of pleading 


murmur, and the dame stole softly up in her stockings, and noiselessly | feet were heard clattering away in the direction of the Chateau de Bre- 
opened the door. There stood Thenais at the window, but she was | 


alone in the room. At the same instant the voice was heard again, and 
sure now that one of those desperate hussars had climbed the tower, and 
unable to control her rage at the audacity of the attempt, Dame Pom- 
ponney clutched her cane and rushed forward to aim a blow at the mili- 
tary cap now visible at the sill of the window. But at the same instant 
the head of the intruder was thrown back, and the gibbering and idiotic 
smile of poor Robertin checked her blow in its descent, and turned all 
her anger into pity. Poor, silly lad! he had contrived to draw up the 
garden ladder and place it upon the roof of the stone porch below, to 
climb and offer a flower to Thenais! Not unwilling to have her daugh- 
ter’s mind occupied with some other thought than the forbidden excur- 
sion, the dame offered her band to Robertin and drew him gently in at 
the window. And as it was now market time she bid Thenais be kind 
to the poor boy, and locking the door behind her, trudged contentedly 
off with her stick and basket. 

I am sorry to be obliged tu record an act of filial disobedience in the 
heroine of my story. An hour after, Thenais was welcomed with ac- 
clamations as she suddenly appeared with Robertin in the midst of the 
merry party of grisettes. With Robertin—not as he had hitherto been 
seen, his cap on the back of his head and his under lip hanging loose 
like an idiot’s—but with Robertin, gallant, spirited and gay, the hand- 
somest of hussars, and the most joyous of companions. And Thenais, 
spite of her hasty toilet and the cloud of conscious disobedience which 
now and then shaded her sweet smile, was, by many degrees, the belle 
of the hour; and the palm of beauty, for once in the world at least, was 
yielded without envy. The grisettes dearly love a bit of romance, too, 
and the circumventing of old Dame Pomponney by his ruse of idiocy, 
and the safe extrication of the prettiest witl of the village from that gloo- 
my old tower, was quite enough to make Robertin a hero, and his sweet- 
heart Thenais more interesting than a persecuted princess. 

And, seated on the ground while their glittering cavaliers served them 
with breakfast, the light-hearted grisettes of Rochepot were happy 
enough to be envied by their betters. But suddenly the sky darkened, 
and a slight gust murmuring among the trees, anneunced the coming up 
ofa summer storm. Sauve qui peut! The soldiers were used to emer- 
gencies, and they had packed up and re-loaded their cars and were under 
way for shelter almost as soon as the grisettes, and away they all fled 
toward the nearest grange—one of the dependencies of the Chateau de 
Brevanne. 

But Robertin, now, had suddenly become the director and ruling spirit 
of the festivities. The soldiers treated him with instinctive deference, 
the old farmer of the grange hurried out with his keys and unlocked the 
great store-house, and dispused of the horses under shelter; and by the 
time the big drops began to fall, the party were dancing gaily and se- 
curely on the dry and smooth threshing-floor, and the merry harmony of 
the martial trumpets and horns rang out far and wide through the gath- 
ering tempest. 

The rain began to come down very heavily, and the clatter of a horse’s 
feet in a rapid gallop was heard in one of the pauses of the waltz. Some 
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one seeking shelter no doubt. On went the bewitching music again, and | 


at this moment two or three couples ceased waltzing, and the floor was which was then the head-quarters of Democracy, (Tammany Hall not 


left to Robertin and Thenais, whose graceful motions drew all eyes upon 
them in admiration. Smiling in each other’s faces, and wholly uncon- 
scious of any other presence than their own, they whirled blissfully 


been heard to appreach, had silently joined the party, and making a 
courteous gesture to signify that the dancing was not to be interrupted, 


209 


eyes, astonished, in the direction from which it came. 

The name was repeated from lip to lip among the Grisettes, ‘Felix !’’ 
“Count Felix de Brevanne !”” 

But without deigning another word, the old man pointed with his 
riding-whip to the farm-house. The disguised count respectfully bowed 
his head, but held Thenais by the hand and drew her gently with him. 

* Leave her! disobedient boy!” exclaimed the father. 

But as Count Felix tightened his hold upon the small hand he held, 
and Thenais tried to shrink back from the advancing old man, old Dame 
Pomponney, streaming with rain, broke in unexpectedly upon the scene. 

“Disgrace not your blood,” said the Count de Brevanne at that mo- 
ment. 

The offending couple stood alone in the centre of the floor, and the 
dame comprehended that her daughter was disparaged. 

“And who is disgraced by daneing with my daughter?” she screamed 
with furious gesticulation. 

The old noble made no answer, but the grisettes, in an under tone, 
murmured the name of Count Felix ! 

“Is it he—the changeling! the son of a poor gardener, that is dis- 
graced by the touch of my daughter?” 

A dead silence followed this astonishing exclamation. The cld dame 
had forgotten herself in her rage, and she looked about with a terrified 
bewilderment—but the mischief was done. The old man stood aghast. 
Count Felix clung still closer to Thenais, but hia face expressed the most 


| eager inquisitiveness. The grisettes gathered around Dame Pomponney, 


and the old count, left standing and alone, snddenly drew his cloak about 
hire and stepped forth into the rain; and in another moment his horse's 


vanne. Wehave but te tell the sequel. 

The incautious revelation of the old dame turned out to be true. The 
dying infant daughter of the Marchioness de Brevanne had been changed 
for the healthy son of the count’s gardener, to secure an heir to the name 
and estates of the neatly extinct family of de Brevanne. Dame Pompon- 
ney had assisted in this secret, and but for her heart full of rage at the 
moment, to which the old count’s taunt was but'the last drop, the secret 
would probably have never been revealed. Count Felix, who had played 
truant from his college at Paris, tocome and hunt up some of his childish 
playfellows, in disguise, had remembered and disclosed himself to the 
little Thenais, who was not sorry to recognize him, while he played the 
idiot in the belfry. But of course there was now no obstacle to their 
union, and united they were. The old count pardoned him, and gave 
the new couple a portion of his estate, and they named their first child 
Robertin, as was natural enough. 

i 


A Matay Pitor.—It will be remembered that several years ago the 
U.S. man-of- war Potomac destroyed a Malay village, on account of the 
capture of a Salem trading vessel and murder of het crew by the natives. 
It now appears by the statement of a Aalay pilot recently made to an 
American captain at Sumatra, that about 1,000 persons perished on that 
occasion. The pilot was present; and he says the Malays, seeing none 
of the Americans fall, notwithstanding they fired briskly at them, con- 


| cluded they were devils, and therefore fled. He continues :—* So we 


plunged into the river and swam to the other side—but many of our men 
and women, and children, were eaten by the crocodiles in crossing the 
river—and many others were devoured by wild beasts, afier secieting 
themselves in the jungles—so that out of 4,000, who opened their eyes 
that morning, more than one thousand opened them no more to behold 
the glorious lamp of heaven light up the dark shades of night! We 
saw our houses plundered and burned to the ground—yet we praised 
Allah that we had not fallen by the hand of the Christians, as many of 
our brothers had. The Americans after burning our city, fled to their 
ship, but so great was our fear, that many of our men and women did not 
dare to come forth from the jungle, but chose rather to die by the tigers 
that surrounded them, than by the Christians, who are worse than dogs. 
On the day after this disastrous affair, the vessel began to fire her large 
guns, loaded with shot so large and heavy, that we could not lift them— 
and while we thought that they would tear up the foundation of our city 
with them, we hoisted many white flags, and then they stopped firing 
to our very great joy. Many of these shot are to be seen to this day— 
and many trees, whereon the shot struck, and cut down, are to be seen 
among the marvellous things that was done by the Americans. Surely 


Allah was angry against us, or we should have trodden the Christians 
under our feet.” 


Tue Rep Breecues.—Major Cooper, in an article in the Express 
about New York 34 years ago, relates the following incident :—On the 
night of the 3d of March, a sailor succeeded in climbing the Liberty 
Pole then standing in front of Marling’s porter-house, corner of Spruce 
and Nassau streets, the spot on which the Tract House now stands, and 


| being built ) and suspending from the top of the pole a pair of “ Red 


he smiled back the curtseys of the pretty grisettes—for, aristocratic as | 


he was, he was a polite man to the sex, was the Count de Brevanne. p 
“ Felix! he suddenly cried out in atone of surprise and anger. 


The music stopped at that imperative call, and Rebertin turned his | to the great amusement of the opposite party. 


| reduced President Jefferson to the level of a private citizen. 
around—but there was now another spectator” The horseman who had | 


Breeches” stuffed with straw, in honor of the 4th March, the day which 
In his de- 
ascent he succeeded in slushing the pole down, so as to prevent 
any person from getting up. He was, unluckily for him, discover- 
ed by the sachems and wartiors of Tammany, just as he had reached 
the bottom and finished his exploit, and was somewhat tomabawked, 
but escaped alive. The emblem, “Red Breeches,”’ by. which ‘Mr. 
Jefferson was familiar'y known, floated in the air until thenext day, 
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NEW-YORK, FEBRUARY 18, 1843. 


MONEY AND TRADE. 

The plentifulness of money still continues, and there has been no per- 
ceivable increase in the demand for it. The Banks are still taking good 
business paper at 60 and 90 days, at 5 a 54 percent., and cannot employ 
all their means at these rates. Consequently they have to some extent 
been buying Treasury Notes, and Sterling Exchange for the importation 
of speciv. The Banks are abundantly able, as shown by the Bank 
Commissioners’ Report, to expand liberally, if any improvement in 
trade shall demand it. 

Foreign Exchange has been quiet, but firm, at 54 a 5j for Sterling, 
and 5,45 for Francs. The supply of bills has not been large, the 
amount coming forward from the South having been smaller than was 
anticipated. 

Domestic Exchanges have been gradually depreciating, excepting Ala- 
bama, which in consequence of a panic at Mobile, caused by the radical 
return of the Legislature, has gone up to 30 per cent. discount. It is 
now, however, rather improving. 

Our stock of specie is very large, and every day increasing ; at least 
three millions additional are ex to arrive within twenty days. The 
Banks of Alabama having been put in liquidation, has attracted specie 
to that point, and $50,000 to $100,000 has been shipped already from 
this city. 

Sein tecche have been gradually improving and close firm, excepting 
Kentucky, which are heavy. State 7's are worth 5 prem. ; 6's 14 prem.; 
City 7’s 6 prem. ; Government Loan 24 prem. 

We can see but little improvement in the different branches of trade. 
The jobbers have been buying tu some extent, but the country traders 
have not yet madetheir appearance. Flour is @ little firmer, Western 
Canal we quote $4433 a $450; Southern $4 a $4.25; New Orleans 
has arrived pretty freely, and sells at $4 424. Cotton is firm, more es- 
pecially for the higher grades, which ere scarce. The sales average 
1000 bales per day. Fair Upland is worth 64 a7, and New Orleans and 
Alabama 7 a 74. Corn, in consequence of large arrivals from New 
Orleans, is dull and has sold at 45 a 46c. weight. Rye and Barley are 
without demand at 54 2 55c, and 48 4 50c. Oats—Northern 30, Jer- 
sey 25 a 27, small sales only. Guud Iilinois Wheat is worth about 30-. 
The market for Coffee is firm, some large holders having withdrawn their 
stocks. We quote Brazil 7 a 33; Laguyra 74 a 73; Cuba $4; Java 12. 
There has been large arrivals of Sugar from New Oricans, and little hav- 
ing been landed the sales are unimportant. Clover Seed it dull at $6 a 
$6.25. Rough Flax in demand at $8.62§ a $8.75. Timothy $14 per 
tierce. Beef and Pork are in moderate demand at steady prices. Prime 
Beef is scarce and improving. Of Lard the stock is large, and it is dull 
at 6c. for Ohio. New Orleans Molasses is selling to some extent at 184 
2 19}. Bunch Raisins in small lots at $1.55; Smyrna Figs 6 a 10c. 

——aa 
SCRAPS OF NEWS. 

A respectable citizen of Salem, Mass., named Foster, was knocked 
down and robbed of $100, while travelling on the turnpike road near 
that city.—Judge Kent ef the Circuit Court is laid up with influenza.— 
Edward Sprague, one of the persons implicated in the prize fight which 
resulted in the death of McCoy, has been held to bail in $4000: he is 


also accused of flogging Mr. Camp, Bennett's reporter, who may however | 


have deserved all he got.—The thermometer at Hariford, Conn. during 
the late cold weather ranged 10 deg. below zero: cold enough.—A young 
German girl at Cincinnati, O. went into a fruit shop kept by a negro to 
make a small purchase, when the black villain seized and violated her 
person.—The Common Council talk of petitioning the Legislature to 
abolish the Superior Court: it costs about twice as much to prosecute or 
defend a suit in that Court as in any other: the judges fees, caused by 
too much delay, are ruinous to the litigating parties. —J. W. Bell, printer, 
has been ordered by the vice chancellor to pay his wife Ellen M. $4 a 
week alimony, she having got a divorce against him for adultery: 1 is 
also thought by his honor that blood may be procured from a turnip.— 


The Governor of Arkansas has vetoed the bill to pay the members of the | 


Legislature: what next.—Dingler, the ruffian who some weeks ago was 
sentenced to the State Prison for 14 years, for a brutal outrage on a young 
woman at the Broadway Cottage, is not yet sent to the State Prison: 
he is trying to get his pardon from Gov. Bouck, and is likewise settling 
worldly affairs —Wm. Redfield, a nice young man aged 19, living with 
his parents in New street, Philadelphia, was locked up by the mayor of 
that city for beating his own father.—Something mysterious has occurred 
at Lansingburgh, N. Y.: Mrs. Ann Lacross, daughter of John Bruce, 
Esq., left her father’s house on the 2d inst. and cannot be found: she is 
Ezed 17, and has been married to Mr. F. A. Lacross about two months; 


her husband says she started off at 7 in the morning, taking no money or | 


clothing besides what she had on.—Another Scotch girl, who ran away 
to America in sailor’s clothes in search of her lover, has become a pros- 
titute and is in the Philadelphia prison as a vagrant; hearing of her 
jover’s death, she sought consclation in drink; her sex was discovered, 
and prostitution followed.—The late cold weather has closed the Hudson 
river down to Weehawken: nevertheless the Utica breaks the ice regu- 
larly and trips it to Piermont.—Thomas Parks, a daring and notorious 
burglar, escaped from the watch house a day or two since.—There are 
7,000 Jews in Hamburgh; by a late resolution of the Burgesses of that 
city, they are permitted to purchase and hold real estate in all parts of 
the town and territory.—Burnt: Ephraim Leonard’s barn at Albion, to- 


| total national debt, $23,731,327.—Charles L. 








gether with a span of horses, a yoke of fine oxen, 200 bushels of oats, 
40 do. wheat, 6 tons hay, &c.—Wrecked on Absecom beach, the Brig 
Raymond from N. Orleans: Captain Levenseller, the firet mate and five 
seamen perished.—The red flour mill at Pontiac, Mich. was burnt lately, 
with 2.000 bushels of wheat, &c. loss $3,500.—A bill to abolish tha 
punishment of death was in the Michigan House of Representa- 
tives on the 31st ult. by a vcte of thirty-five to fifteen.—The Loan 
authorised by Congress has all been negotiated and now constitutes 
a debt of $12,000,000: outstanding treasury notes $11,731,327 : 
orter, the recent whig 
postmaster at Hartford, when called upon to account for some alleged 
misconduct, resigned immediately.—Jackson, a negro, in jail at Elkton, 
Md., set the jail on fire, and escaped in the confusion: he was subse- 
quently arrested by the sheriff, and then hung himself.—Honora She- 
pard,a female counterfeiter of great notoriety, who escaped from the 
Tombs in Centre street some ten days since, has been captured and sent 
to the state prison at Sing Sing for eight years and three months.—Gulick, 
the military fine collector, recently locked up a man for non-payment of a 
fine, although as an exempt fireman he was not liable to do military duty ; 
he forked over, and then sued the fine collector for extortion, and got his 
money back: the collector had charged more fees than the law allowed. 
—There was a report here on Thursday of the death of the Governor 
General of Canada: the papers received on Friday did not however con- 
firm the news, although Sir Charles Bagot was almost hopelessly low in 
health.—Snagged and sunk: steamboat Crescent City, in Alabama river, 
with 1500 bales of cotton and $27,000 in specie. —Governor Macdowal, 
of Virginia, says in a message tothe Legislature, that he hasn’t yet 
done with the slave Latimer, who was taken from his master by the Bos- 
ton abolitionists: he seems to think that Governor Merton will do the 
fair thing by the Old Dominion, and give up the negro: we shall see.— 


| Rev. J. B. Cook, pastor of the Baptist Church at Middletown, Conn., 


has announced in the Christian Secretary that his religious views have 
undergone a change, and that he believes that the coming of the Lord 
draweth nigh—in other words, he is a Millerite.—John W. Bowen is in 
the Tombs for taking to himeelf a duplicate rib: first, in 1837, he mar- 
ried Rosanna M. Kenney at Philadelphia: secondly, last May, he mar- 
ried Ann McGorven: both these females having sworn that such were 


| the facts, Johnny was locked up preparatory to a probation of celibacy 


at Sing Sing.—John Chapman, keeper of a groggery at 407 Bowery, 
has been arrested for cruelly beating Sarah Gansford, whom he had se- 
duced and was living with: Chapman first knocked her down, wounding 
her badly in the breast: then he kicked her out doors one of the coldest 
nights this week, and left her insensible on the pavement, where she was 
picked up by a watchman: Jchn will have to suffer some for this busi- 
ness.—Elijah M. Amos postmaster at Knoxville, Ga., was killed by be- 
ing thrown from hia sulkey, and dragged of the road a mile, his feet be- 


| ing entangled in the reins.—Ralston & Pleasant’s warehouse at Rich- 


mond, Va., was rubbed and set on fire the other day.—The Young Men's 
Library at Seneca Falls, in this state, was entirely destroyed by fire 
a day or two since.—At Port Gibson, Mississippi, one Cooper, an 
overseer on the plantation of Mr. Rail, shot two men dead who got into 
a quarrel with him: names of deceased, Welsh and Moore.—Widow 
Lucy A. Brown, of Elizabethport, died suddenly: she went to get a 
shroud for a friend who was dead, and fell down dead herself before 
she could get back.—They have had a snow storm at St. Augustine, 
Florida.—The locks on the Pennsylvania canals ate to be closed on Sun- 
day hereafter.—They are to have a geological survey of Arkansas.— 
Kimbal! has got a gisnt boy at his museum in Boston: the boy is but 11 
years old, and weighs 250 pounds, and is 5 feet 2 inches high.—Sally 
Glover and Enoch Graves, of Champion, Maas., have both been indicted 
for adultery, and by the laws of that State must suffer probation in the 
State Prison therefor.—Daniel Hughes, of Arbuthnot, Arkansas, shot a 
bear that weighed 304 pounds! so the papers say.— Lucy Long is the 
name of a new schooner launched last week: what next?—The Madi- 
sonian, President Tyler's organ, defies Bennett, of this city, to publish 
any correspondence of the President’s, as threatened by the Herald : 
Bennett replies that he will publish a letter from young Jack Tyler in 
due time. 


SHORTLY TO BE PUBLISHED, IN 


EXTRA NUMBERS OF THE BROTHER JONATHAN, 


I. 
THE LAST OF THE BARONS: 
A NOVEL; 
By EDWARD LYTTON BULWER, Barrt., author of “ Rrenza,”’ 
“ Pecnam,” “ Zanont,” “ Nigut and Moraine,” “ Evcene Aram,” &c. 


FOREST DAYS: 


By G. R. P. JAMES, Fsq., author of “Morey Ernsrein,”’ and other 
popular novels. 


FIFTY COMPOSITORS WANTED 
THIS MORNING, 
AT THE BROTHER JONATHAN OFFICE. 





